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INTRODUCTION TO REPORT. 



The Proceedings and Resolutions of the International 
Congress, recently held at Milan, are of such vital im- 
portance that the "Society for diffusing the 'German' 
system in the United Kingdom" feel it to be their duty 
to bring them under the consideration of their country- 
men at the earliest possible period. 

Official Reports will, doubtlpss, be issued in due 
course ; but these will be printed in the Italian and 
French languages only, and some time must neces- 
sarily elapse before they can be placed in the hands 
of the Members. 

The only available Report in English is that which 
was read by the Secretary of the English-speaking 
portion of the Congress, Mr. A. A. Einsey, as the 
official record of each day's proceedings. 

The following account is taken from Mr. Kinsey's 
report, which, on being read, was approved by the 
members present. 

The questions discussed at the Congress were the 
foUowing :— 

ON METHODS. 

1. State the advantages of the Articulation Method 
over that of Signs, and vice versa (looking at it chiefly 
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from the point of mental development without ignor- 
ing its relation in a social point of view). 

2. Explain in what the " Pure Oral " method 
consists, and show the diflference between that and the 
** Combined" system. 

3. Define exactly the boundary between so-called 
** Methodical" signs and those called '* Natural." 

4. What are the most natural and effectual meaiis 
by which the Deaf-Mute will readily acquire the use 
of his own language ? 

5. When, and how, should Grammar be used in 
teaching language— whether articulation or signs are 
used? 

6. When should manuals or books be put in the 
hands of pupils ? In what branches of instruction may 
they be suppressed ? 

The discussion of these various subjects resulted 
in the adoption of the following Kesolutions : — 

I. 

The Congress — . 

Considering the incontestable superiority of speech 
over signs in restoring the deaf-mute to society, and 
in giving him a more perfect knowledge of language, 
Declares — 

That the Oral method ought to be preferred to 
that of signs for the education and instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. 



II. 

The Congress — 

Considering that the simultaneous use of speech 
and signs has the disadvantage of injuring speech, 
lip-reading, and precision of ideas, 

Declares — 

That the Pure Oral method ought to be preferred. 

III. 

The Congress — 

Considering that a great number of the deaf and 
dumb are not receiving the benefit of instruction, and 
that this condition is owing to the ' impotence ' 
(impotenza) of families and of institutions, 
Recommends — 

That Governments should take the necessary 
steps that all the deaf and dumb may be 
educated. 

IV. 

The Congress — 

Considering that the teaching of the speaking- deaf 
by the Pure Oral method should resemble as much as 
possible that of those who hear and speak. 
Declares — 

1. That the most natural and eflfectual means 
by which the speaking-deaf may acquire the 
knowledge of language is the *' intuitive" 
method, viz., that which consists in setting 
forth, first by speech, and then by writing, 
the objects and the facts which are placed 
before the eyes of the pupils. 
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2. That in the first, or maternal, period the 
deaf-mute ought to be led to the observation 
of grammatical forms by means of examples 
and of practical exercises, and that in the 
second period he ought to be assisted to 
deduce from these examples the gram- 
matical rules, expressed with the utmost 
simpUcity and clearness. 

3. That books, written with words and in forms 
of language known to the pupil, can be put 
into his hands at any time. 

V. 

The Congress — 

Considering the want of books sufficiently elemen- 
tary to help the gradual and progressive development 
of language. 
Recommends— 
That the teachers of the Oral system should 
apply themselves to the pubUcation of special 
works on the subject. 

VI. 

The Congress — 

Considering the results obtained by the numerous 
inquiries made concerning the deaf and dumb of every 
age and every condition long after they had quitted 
school, who, when interrogated upon various subjects, 
have answered correctly, with a sufficient clearness of 
articulation, and read the lips of their questioners 
with the greatest facility, 



Declares — 

1. That the deaf and dumb taught by the Pure 

Oral method do not forget after leaving school 
the knowledge which they have acquired there, 
but develop it still further by conversation 
and reading, which have been made so easy 
for them. 

2. That in their conversation with speaking 
persons they make use exclusively of speech. 

3. That speech and Up-reading, so far from being 
lost, are developed by practice. 

vn. 

The Congress — 

Considering that the education of the deaf and 
dumb by speech has pecuUar requirements ; consider- 
ing also that the experience of teachers of deaf-mutes 
is almost unanimous. 

Declares — 

1. That the most favourable age for admitting a 
deaf child into a school is from eight to ten 
years. 

2. That the school term ought to be seven years 
at least ; but eight years would be preferable. 

3. That no teacher can eflfectually teach a class 
of more than ten children on the Pure Oral 
method. 
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vm. 

The Congress — 

Considering that the application of the Pore Oral 
method in institutions where it is not yet in active 
operation, should be — ^to avoid the certainty of failure — 
prudent, gradual, progressive, 

Eecommends — 

1. That the pupils newly received into the 
schools should form a class by themselves, 
where in^oetioB should be given by speech. 

2. That these pupils should be absolutely sepa- 
rated from others too far advanced to be 
instructed by speech, and whose education 
will be completed by signs. 

3. That each year a new speaking class be 
established, until all the old pupils taught by 
signs have completed their education. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF TEACHERS 

OF DEAF MUTES, 



HELD IN MILAN, 

September 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th & 11th, 1880. 



ENGLISH OFFICUL MINUTES OF THE PROCEEDINGS, 

BT THE SECBETABT 
elected fob THE ENGLISH-SPEAEING SECTION, 

ARTHUR A. KENSEY. 

The Congress commenced its initial sitting on 
Monday, 6th September, at Twelve, noon. 

An inaugural address was delivered by Caval. Dott. 
Augusto Zucchi, President of the Council of the Royal 
Institution for the Deaf, Milan, and Representative of 
the Minister of Public Instruction for Italy. The 
rules for the regulation of the business of the 
Congress were next read, and, in accordance with 
certain provisions therein contained, the election of 
officers by ballot was proceeded with. After con- 
siderable delay the following declaration was made of 
the result of the elections : — 
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CAVAL. SAC. GIULIO TARRA, 

Director of the Institution for the Ihaf and Dumb Poor of the 

Province of Milan. 

PROFESSOR PASQUALE FORNARI, 
Senior Teacher of the Boyal School for the Deaf^ Milan, 

VuZ'^ttfXbtxd fot |talg : 

PADRE MAROHI6, 
Master of the Institution for Deaf-Mutes^ Sienna, 

Vm-Sittxtivtx^ fat |tal|r: 

PADRE LAZZERI, 

Rector of the Institution for Deaf -Mutes, Turin, 

Vkt'^tt^ni iat Jianct: 

M. HOUDm, 
Director of a Private School for Deaf-Mutes, Paris, 

9kt-Sizattmyi fat ^tvoitt: 

M. L'ABBfi GUfiRIN, 
Director of the Institution for Deaf -Mutes, Marseilles, 

Sxce-^ttsxbmt for (Strmang: 

HERR DR. TREIBEL, 
Director of the Royal Institution for Deaf -Mutes, Berlin, 
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Q^kt-Strntars for (Sttmvaxj^i 

M. HUGENTOBLER, 
Director of a Private School for Deaf-Mutes^ Lyons, 

Jfitje-^resiient d i\t finglis^-gpfjeakmg SSwtiim : 

DR. PEET, 
Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, New York, U.S.A. 

Sict-Stmtarg of % (Snglts^-sptHkmg Sutton: 

MR. A. A. KINSEY, 

Principal of the Training College for Teachers of the Deaf, on 

the " German '* System, Ealing, London. 

The meeting was then adjourned until the next 
day at 9 a.m. 

Tuesday^ 1th Septembery 1880. 

The proceedings of the Congress commenced at 
9.30 A.M. After several documents, telegrams and 
letters relating to the official business of the Congress 
had been read, the Meeting proceeded to consider the 
Programme of Questions for discussion, as settled by 
the Organising Committee appointed by the last Inter- 
national Congress held in Paris in 1878 ; and it was 
determined to pass over Sections I. and II., " On 
School Buildings " and " Teaching,'' and to proceed at 
once to Section III., ** On Methods," taking the 
questions in the printed order :— 
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PROGRAMME. 



I. 

BUILDINGS-SCHOOL MATERIALS. 

1. Is the School to be a Boarding or Day School ? 
(Describe the advantages and disadvantages of both 
these methods of education.) 

2. The Day School only comprises the construction 
and management of classes, in accordance with certain 
hygienic rules made with a view to preserve and 
ameliorate the health of the pupils ; the details of the 
school machinery — the arrangement of slates, desks, 
seats, &c. 

3. The Boarding School comprises besides the 
classes, the construction — 

1st. Of dormitories of proper dimensions, allow- 
ing for a number of children all living 
together in common. 

2nd. Of a refectory. 

3rd. Of a covered yard. 

4th. Of an infirmary. 

5th. Of one or more workshops so arranged as 
to answer the end contemplated, either 
that the Deaf-Mute should learn at School 
a trade in the usual course of study, or 
that he should be apprenticed in private 
workshops after leaving School. 

6th. Lastly, it is necessary that a Boarding 
School should have large courts belonging 
to it and be well provided with gymnastic 
apparatus. 
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II. 

ON TEACHING. 

1. Of what should the working plan of a Deaf-Mute 
School consist ? 

2. Which is the best age for a Deaf-Mute to be 
admitted to School, either in case of being taught by 
articulation or by signs ? 

3. What are the physical and intellectual conditions 
necessary in order to enable a Deaf-Mute to be well 
instructed, and to obtain an intelligible pronunciation ? 

4. How long should the studies of a Deaf-Mute 
continue, whether he is taught by articulation or 
signs ? 

5. Is it necessary to separate congenital Deaf-Mutes 
from those who have become deaf from illness ? 

6. How many pupils can one teacher teach 
thoroughly, either by the articulation method or by 
signs ? 

7. Should Deaf-Mutes be under one teacher during 
the whole period of their instruction, or should the 
teacher be changed when they have acquired a certain 
amount of mformation ? 

8. During lessons should the pupils usually sit or 
stand ? Should they generally write on black canvas 
or slates ? 

9. What should be the length of each lesson ? 
Should there be an interval between two lessons ? 
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METHODS. 

1 . State the advantages of the Articulation Method 
over that of Signs, and vice versa (looking at it chiefly 
from the point of mental development without ignor- 
ing its relation in a social point of view). 

2. Explain in what the '* Pure Oral '* Method con- 
sists, and show the difference between that and the 
" Combined " System. 

3. Define exactly the boundary between so-called 
*' Methodical '* signs and those called " Natural/' 

4. What are the most natural and effectual means 
by which the Deaf-Mute will readily acquire the use 
of his own language ? 

6. When, and how, should Grammar be used in 
teaching language — whether articulation or signs are 
used ? 

6. When should manuals or books be put in the 
hands of pupils ? In what branches of instruction may 
they be suppressed ? 

7. Should not elementary Drawing, i.e.j free-hand 
drawing, form an integral part of the education of the 
Deaf-Mute ? 

8. What amount of knowledge in different branches 
of study would a Deaf-Mute attain to in a given time : 
1st, taught by articulation ; 2nd, by means of signs ? 

9. By what system of education is the best disci- 
pline arrived at, in a School of Deaf-Mutes ? 
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IV. 
SPECIAL QUESTIONS. 

1. Will the Deaf taught by articulation forget when 
they leave School the chief part of the learning ac- 
quired there, and will they when conversing with 
hearing people prefer using gestures and written lan- 
guage to articulation ? 

If this reproach has any truth in it, to what must 
this state of things be attributed, and by what means 
can it be remedied ? . 

2. Where, and how, can young people, whose deaf- 
ness prevents their studying classics, obtain aa educa- 
tion analogous or equivalent to that given in secondary 
Schools open to hearing people ? Should it be in a 
higher division of the Schools for Deaf-Mutes, or in a 
special School ? Should it be with their own Teachers 
or with ordinary Professors ? 

3. What professions do Deaf-Mutes generally fol- 
low ? Which offer most advantages to them ? Can 
any fresh careers be thrown open to them ? 

4. Are there not diseases, and is there not a morbid 
%tate of health, more common to Deaf-Mutes than 
hearing people ? Are there not (in consequence of 
the ordinary temperaments of Deaf-Mutes) certain 
rules for health which should be followed ? And 
should not special care be bestowed upon the state of 
their health ? 

5. Does the number of Deaf-Mutes as given in the 
most recent Censuses in the different countries of 
Europe, compared with the general population of each 
country, increase or diminish ? In either case, state 
the reason. 
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M. Magnat, Director of the Pereire School for 
the Deaf, at Paris, then proceeded to read from the 
Keport which he had prepared as one of the official 
reporters of the Committee of Organisation, on the 
papers which had been received by that Committee 
in answer to the questions proposed. After some 
discussion and delay it was decided that, as the whole 
document was in print and in the hands of members 
of the Congress, it should be taken as read. 

It was then proposed, in consequence of want of 
time^ to limit speakers and readers to ten minutes, 
upon which Mr. B. St. John Ackers, Honorary Secre- 
tary of the '* Society for Training Teachers of the Deaf 
and Diffusion of the * German ' System in the United 
Kingdom," observed that writers of papers having been 
requested to make them twenty minutes in length, 
such a proposition, if agreed to, would cause the with- 
drawal of most, if not all, of the papers prepared by 
the English section for the Congress. 

Dr. Buxton, Secretary to the Society for Train- 
ing Teachers of the Deaf, &c., London, pointed o^jt 
that those who had been at great trouble and expense 
to attend the Congress, with papers most carefully 
prepared for the occasion, should at least have suffi- 
cient time afforded them for the reading of the same. 

Mrs. Ackers (Prinknash Park, Gloucestershire) 
was then invited to read her paper, which she pro- 
ceeded to do, in the French language. She related 
in a most impressive manner the lengthened and ex- ^ 
haustive inquiries made by herself and Mr. Ac ers m 
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search of the best system of instruction for their little 
deaf daughter, and, finally, how they were fully con- 
vinced of the immense superiority of the '* German " 
system over all others. 

At the conclusion of the paper, which was greeted 
with general and sustained applause, the President 
asked that it might be presented to the Committee, in 
order that it might be printed.* 

M. L'Abbe De La Place, Almoner of S. Medard, 
Soissons, mentioned that the schools in France now 
employ all methods by which the object of instructing 
the deaf may be attained. 

M. Kierkegaard-Ekbohrn, Secretary of the Koyal 
Court of Sweden, and Kector of the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Bollnas, said that in Sweden, after 
many Congresses, the opinion was that the deaf and 
dumb should be divided into three classes, — 

1. Those who could be taught to speak. 

2 . Those who could not (though not markedly 

deficient in intellect). 

3. Those who were idiotic. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the Deaf- 
Mute College, Washington, United States, then read 
a paper, in French, defending the" Combined'* system, 
and maintained that signs were the natural language 
of the deaf, as also the mother language of mankind. 

M. HuGENTOBLER (Lyous) replied that the deaf 
taught upon the articulation system had ideas and 
language given to them plus speech by which to ex- 

* The English yersion will be found in the Appendix. 

B 
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press themselves, which was an enormous gain over 
sign-tanght pupils. 

The Meeting then adjourned until 2 p.m., when 
the Kev. Thomas Arnold, Private School, North- 
ampton, proceeded to read a paper in favour 
of the articulating system. He had had twenty 
years' experience of that system, and was of opinion 
that it places the deaf on the same platform that we 
ourselves occupy. 

The Kev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D. Rector of 
St. Ann's Church for Deaf-Mutes, New York, replied. 
Having used the sign language for fifty years, he 
believed fully in its importance to the deaf-mute, and 
that it is necessary, in order to lift him up from 
ignorance to ideas. He accompanied his speech 
throughout by signs, and concluded by giving a sign 
version of the Lord's Prayer. 

Padre Marchio (Sienna) exclaimed simply, in 
English, " Come and hear our pupils." 

A resume of a paper by Mr. R. Elliott^ Head- 
master of the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, London 
and Margate, was given in French by M. L6on Va'isse. 
Mr. Elliott was of opinion that experience teaches the 
Combined system to be the best, and asked that such 
method be adopted. 

M. L'Abbe Balestra, Director of the Institution 
at Como, repUed that in Italy there were deaf children 
who could speak and express themselves without any 
signs or pantomime whatever, and he strongly urged 
upon the Congress the adoption of the method of speech. 
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Miss Hull (Private School, Kensington) then pro- 
ceeded to read her paper, in French, upon her varied 
experience in teaching the deaf. The regulations of 
the Congress would not permit this paper being 
finished at one reading, and the latter portion was 
accordingly reserved till the following day. 

M. HuGENTOBLER (Lyons), who had been requested 
to read a paper from Herr Director Rossler, of 
the Institution at Hildesheim, withdrew it, on the 
ground that the matter contained therein had already 
been sufficiently discussed. 

The President proposed to close the sitting with 
a resolution. After a long and animated discussion 
as to the form of resolution, Dr. Peet (New York) 
proposed an amendment as follows: — "That the 
resolution be referred to a Committee, to consider and 
report upon, at the next Congress." This was put, 
and immediately negatived. 

An adjournment for twenty minutes to consider 
the form of resolution then took place — ^After which it 
was put to the meeting as follows : — 

I. 

The Congress — 

Considering the incontestable superiority of speech 
over signs in restoring the deaf-mute to society, and 
in giving him a more perfect knowledge of language, 
Declares — 

That the Oral method ought to be preferred 
to that of signs for the education and instruc- 
tion of the deaf and dumb. 
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The Resolution was carried almost unanimously, 
the numbers m its favour being about 160, as nearly 
as could be ascertained ; and the dissentients 4. 

The result was greeted with loud applause, and 
the meeting then .djonmed. 

Wednesday f September 8<fe, 1880. 

The sitting was opened at 12.50, p.m. The minutes 
of the previous meeting were read by the respective 
Secretaries of Italy and France. Certain corrections 
having been made, on the interposition of M. Va'isse 
(Paris), a short discussion followed between M. 
Magnat (Paris) and M. Franck, Special Delegate from 
France, of the Minister of the Interior ; after which 
the minutes were read in EngUsh. Telegrams from 
the King, Queen, and Minister were read. 

M. L'Abbe GufeRiN (Marseilles), upon the sug- 
gestion of M. Vaisse (Paris), proposed that the term 
Methode Orale pure should be used during the sittings, 
to express the articulating, or *' German" system, 
approved by the Kesolution passed yesterday. 

M. Claveau, Inspector-General of the Charitable 
Institutions of France, next addressed the meeting, 
upon Question 2, Section 3. 

Dr. Treibel (Berlin) proposed that Question 3, 
Section 3, should be t^Jien first : On the difference 
between ** Natural'* and "Methodical" Signs. 

Mr. Arnold (Northampton) next spoke upon this 
question : observing that in his opinion Natural Signs 
were those used by the uneducated deaf to express 
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their thoughts; that they were rude descriptions of 
objects and actions. Methodical Signs were abbrevia- 
tions of such signs, arranged according to some 
systematic method. Conventional signs were not 
symbols — they were abridged outlines of natural 
objects — and such aerial outlines were incompetent to 
express mental ideas. He concluded by stating that 
the sign language introduces an inverted order, and 
impedes the progress of language, A resume of his 
address was given in French by M, Va'isse. 

M. HuGENTOBLER (Lyons) read Herr Dir. Rossler's 
(Hildeshiem) answer to the same question, to the 
effect that natural signs are those used and under- 
stood by hearing persons ; all others are conventional, 
and should be abolished. 

The answer of Mr. Elliott (London and Margate) 
to the same question was read by M. Vaisse. He 
thought it a very difficult matter to define exactly the 
difference between natural and conventional signs. 

M. Magnat (Paris) and the Abb6 Bouchet (Auray) 
having spoken on the same subject, 

Dr. Tbeibel (Berlin) said that teachers in 
Germany could not agree to define the exact difference 
between natural and artificial signs. A sign which 
was natural to one child was sometimes acquired or 
artificial in another. His opinion was the same as 
given in Herr Bossier's reply. He would willingly see 
many of the signs observable in certain schools entirely 
dispensed with ; but at the same time would not pro- 
pose to deal with a young pupil after the manner of a 
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disciplined soldier with his arms rigidly fixed to his 
sides. 

Dr. Peet (New York), whose remarks were trans- 
lated hy M. Vaisse, thought that signs grew naturally 
out of the mind-picture of a deaf-mute, and that two 
deaf-mutes placed together would unquestionably 
develop a language of signs. The order of such a 
language was the same as that of an artist in painting 
a picture, and the incident of a boy shooting a bird 
would be dealt with in the same way, viz., that both 
artist and deaf-mute would delineate — first, the tree, 
then the bird, next the boy, then the gun ; and, finally, 
the shooting and the falling. Those who say that the 
sign language injures the English language should 
make the deaf mute blind as well, for nothing they 
see is in the English language ; but all in the language 
of signs. He then concluded by giving some examples 
of signs, supposed to represent the abstract ideas of 
religion, philosophy, &c. 

M. L'Abbe Balestra (Como) repUed that signs 
differed, as countries differed. Signs, it is true, might 
constitute the first crude language of nature ; but we 
cannot make them into a language in the proper sense 
of the word. 

M. HouDiN (Paris) thought that the only conven- 
tional signs were those of the Abbe de L'Epee, or 
others modelled upon them, and considered the time 
of the meeting was lost in discussing the difference 
between artificial and natural signs. 

Miss Hull then proceeded with the concluding 
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portion of her Paper, in which she showed most clearly 
the weakness and failure of the various systems so 
long and earnestly tried by her, to advance deaf pupils 
to a serviceable command of language, with the sole 
exception of the Pure Oral method, in which she now 
** rests with perfect satisfaction." In her own simple, 
but most effective language, she said that she ** gave 
up signs because they injured speech ; she gave up 
the Combined system because it injured the voice as 
well as language, and she gave up vocal symbols 
(Visible Speech) because they reversed the process of 
nature, and hindered ready command of speech." 

The reading of this Paper was several times 
interrupted by general applause, and it was ordered to 
be printed.* 

Signer Fobnabi (Milan), next speaking, described 
himself as a disciple of the late Inspector Hill, of 
Weissenfels, who favoured natural signs as the only 
medium by which the teacher can at first make himself 
understood by his pupil ; but went on to say that you 
must not make a regular language of signs, because 
signs once learnt by the pupil cannot be forgotten. 
We ought to aboUsh such a language from every 
institution. For himself, he upheld speech : " Viva la 
paroh." 

Don ViTTOBE Bbambilla (Milan) urged similar 
views, reading from a printed work published some 
years ago. 

M. Magnat (Paris) considered that in the ele- 

* See Appendix. 
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mentary stages signs were, to a certain extent, 
needed. 

M. HuGENTOBLER (Ljons) would not admit that 
signs were necessary at all. 

The President then addressed the meeting, saying 
that yesterday the Assembly passed a Kesolution, by 
which articulation was declared preferable to the sign 
system. They must choose one method or the other. 
Like the real mother before King Solomon, who 
claimed her child in its entirety or not at all, so he 
decided wholly in favour of speech. To teach by 
speech alone required great courage, and signs must 
be abjured, though a very few simple gestures might 
be allowed when the little child was first introduced to 
school life. In the school-room begins the * ' redemp- 
tion " of the deaf-mute ; he is waiting to be made a 
man of by his teacher. Let the pupil be taught to 
move his hps in speech, not his hands in signs. The 
Oral method is possible ; the Mixed system impossible 
and illogical. To make the deaf baby into a speaking 
man, give him what our mothers gave us — language. 
The Mixed system is impossible, because, if you move 
the fingers, hands, arms, head and the whole body at 
the same time as the lips^ the pupil's attention is 
distracted. The method of signs stands in deadly 
opposition to that of speech. Of all movements for 
the expression of ideas, those of the Ups are the most 
perfect. All is comprehended in that wonderful 
instrument, the mouth, played upon by the hand of 
the Deity. Patience, patience, and patience I Instruc- 
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tors must concentrate their efforts to teach pronuncia- 
tion quietly, exactly, and perfectly, and then will speech 
prove itself to be the best, the only possible method. 

The President broke off here amidst enthusiastic 
applause, and 

The sitting was adjourned at 4.30 until the follow- 
ing day at 8 a.m., when the President would continue 
his address. 

Thursday, September 9/fe, 1880. 

The Sitting commenced at 8.35 a.m. 

Signor Fornari (Milan) read conclusion of the 
minutes of the proceedings of September 7th, on 
which M. GufeRiN (Marseilles) followed with the 
minutes in French, the minutes in English having 
been read in full on the preceding day. Announce- 
ments were made from the Chair that in the after- 
noon, from 2 to 4 o'clock, the School for the poor 
would be open for inspection, and that at 8 p.m. there 
would be a dramatic performance at the Royal Insti- 
tution by some of the deaf pupils ; also that there 
would be an examination next Sunday, at 12.30, of the 
girls and former pupils of the poor school of the pro- 
vince. 

Telegrams from Dr. Matthias (Friedberg) and 
Herr Schiebel (Zurich) were read, sending cordial 
greetings to the Congress. 

The Abbe Balestra invited the Members to visit 
his school at Como after the close of the Congress. 

The President then proceeded with his address. 
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saying that the Pnre Oral method gave to the pnpil 
correct pronnnciation, facility of speech, and exact 
comprehension of words, with easier nse of them ; and 
that the great advantage of the method was to develop 
in the most natural way the tender faculties of the 
pupils. This method, too, was particularly adapted to 
the teaching of religion. He also fully agreed with 
what had been read by M. Brambilla. When God 
gave a soul to man, He gave him the faculty to form 
ideas, and to express them He gave him speech. He 
added that he had taught religion for many years 
by signs, but decided definitely to adopt the Pure 
Oral system, because he was satisfied that his pupils 
instead of understanding abstract ideas, which he 
endeavoured to convey to them by meaois of signs, 
were only placed in possession of grossly material 
images. 

M. L'Abb6 GxjfeiiN (Marseilles), in translating this 
address, added that he was a convert to the Pure Oral 
method. The impossibiUties urged against the system 
cannot stand before the analysis of the arguments of 
the purists. He was also glad that M. Pranck, his 
countryman, had acknowledged the superiority of the 
Oral method over that of signs. He concluded by 
thanking the whole Congress, and in particular those 
ladies who had spoken so firmly and so well, and 
ended a most eloquent speech amidst loud applause. 

M. Ekbohbn (BoUnas, Sweden) following, said, 
that he voted for speech — ^pure speech, but did not 
think the system could be applied to all deaf-mutes. 
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as some intellects conld not be reached by the simple 
spoken word. 

Mr. EiNSET (Ealing, London) called attention to 
the fact that but very little time remained for the 
discussion of the large number of questions on the 
programme, pointing out how very important certam 
of them were to the general benefit of the deaf, more 
particularly in after life. He thought that, after the 
most eloquent and powerful addresses of the President 
yesterday and to-day, the discussion might be closed, 
and begged to submit the following resolution to the 
Congress :— 

" That members desiring to read papers prepared 

for the Congress by invitation should have 

precedence over those members who have 

already been accorded such an opportunity, 

or who have spoken at some length more 

than once." 

Mr. Einsey went on to say, that as he had been 

called upon by the President, on several occasions, 

to speak upon the questions before the Congress, and 

had declined to do so, on the ground that he could not 

read detached portions of his paper which dealt with 

most of the questions on the programme, he asked 

that his paper might be read in two parts. 

M. HouDiN (Paris) observed that as he had always 
worked for the Oral system, he was surprised to have 
been alluded to as a partisan of signs. He applauded 
most heartily the Pure Oral method. 

Mr. Arnold (Northampton) said that in England 
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a strong feeling existed in favour of the Combined 
method. He was altogether opposed to it, as it was 
nothing more than a compromise fatal to both 
systems. The Pure Oral method is not a failure 
when carefully used. It supplied the best instrument 
of thought, and prevented mutism. The Mixed system 
introduced confusion. Those taught by signs, thought 
in signs; those taught by words, thought in words. 
Translation from signs to words only bred confusion ; 
signs inverting language, as so graphically shown 
yesterday by Dr. Peet. 

M. L'Abbe Bouchet, Aumonier des Sourds-Muets 
de la Chartreuse d'Auray, would use speech in school, 
but thought there were some words which must be 
explained by signs. 

Don ViTTORE Brambilla (Milan) said that after 
the eloquent address of the President, he would with- 
draw the remainder of his paper. 

Prere Hubert, Inspector of the Schools for Deaf- 
Mutes of S. Gabriel at S. Laurent sur Sevre, remarked 
that having taught the deaf very many years on the 
sign system, and having heard that the ItaUans in- 
structed without the use of signs, he came, saw, and 
was completely converted to the Pure Oral method, 
and hoped that the method will be adopted by the 
whole world. 

The President then invited any opponent of the 
Pure Oral method to speak. 

Whereupon the Abb6 Bourse (Soissons) observed 
that the last speaker's conversion had simpUfied his 
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own opinion. He, too, should leave the Congress with 
convictions of the superiority of the Pure Oral method 
not to be shaken. 

M. L'Abbe Couvert, Almoner of the Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes at Bourg, said that he was a 
new partisan of the Oral system, but did not 
think it applicable to deaf-mutes of inferior intel- 
lectual power. 

Dr. Peet (New York) then read a paper defending 
the sign system. He said that signs were more sim- 
pie than labial articulations, and more easily under- 
stood. He had, however, seen wonderful results of 
the Oral method in Milan, and would endeavour so to 
arrange the proposed new buildings at New York, 
that he might apply the articulation method in a 
greater degree than at present. 

The President, in reply to a question, said if 
children come to them of very limited intelligence 
they do admit them ; if totally idiotic they do not, it 
would be useless. They have a special programme 
for the less intelligent children, and great results were 
obtained with them. He concluded by inviting 
members to come and see this special class, for 
themselves. 

It was then determined to end the discussion. 
Several forms of a resolution were presented to the 
Congress — whereupon an adjournment of ten minutes 
took place, to settle the form, and on resumption of 
the sitting, those proposed by M. Pranck (Paris) and 
Signor Fomari (Milan) were submitted : — 
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Finally, that of M. Franck was passed by a 
majority of about 150 to 16 : — * 

The Congbess — 

Considering that the simnltaneons use of signs 
and speech has the disadvantage of injuring 
speech and lip-reading, and precision of 
ideas, 

Declares — 

That the Pure Oral method ought to be pre- 
ferred. 

The following members were selected a Com- 
mittee to suggest the place and date of the next 
Congress :— 



Cav. Ptni 


. Milan. 


Dr. Buxton . 


. London. 


Dr. Treibel. 


. Berlin. 


M. Magnat . 


. Paris. 


M. Vaisse . 


. Paris. 


M. L'Abbe Balestba 


. Como. 


M. La Boohelle . 


. Paris. 


Dr. Peet 


. New York. 



The meeting adjourned at 1.30 p.m., until the 
following day at 8 a.m. 

* Signor Fomari was careful to explain on the following day 
that the voting of himself and others took place under a mis- 
apprehension. He said his only objection was on a point of form : 
in spirit he was heart and soul with the majority. 
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Friday^ Septemher lOtfe, 1880, 

The sitting commenced at 8.50 a.m. 

After the minutes of the proceedings of the 8th 
instant had been read — 

The President said that the Abbe Balastra wished 
to know how many members of the Congress desired 
to visit his school at Como. 

It was proposed and approved that letters should 
be sent to the Mayor, Prefect, and Government, 
thanking them for their assistance, and to the Com- 
mittee of Organization at Paris, represented by 
M. Vaisse. 

It was announced that a second sitting would 
be held to-day from four to six o'clock, and that 
the Congress would be closed to-morrow after the 
twelve o'clock sitting. 

Signor Pornari (Milan) said that in voting yester- 
day it was on a point of order, for in spirit he cordially 
approved of M. Pranck's resolution, especially as M. 
Franck had been at one time opposed to the Oral 
method, but now acknowledged its superiority over the 
sign system. 

Dr. E. M. Gallaudet (Washington), being about 
to leave Milan, was permitted by favour to read a 
paper on the higher education of the deaf and dumb. 
He said he was of opinion that the deaf-mute, when 
requiring a higher education, was not in a pleasant 
position in schools for the hearing, and therefore 
should be received into special schools. His own 
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college for this purpose was founded in 1849, and 
Government aid was asked for it. The results had 
been excellent, and he should like to see such insti- 
tutions in Europe. 

The President thanked him for the paper, and 
said that it should be printed. 

Dr. Buxton (London) asked if papers which had 
been prepared on other subjects would also be 
printed, and the reply was in the affirmative. 

M. HuGENTOBLER (Lyons) thought that there was 
not a sufficient number of deaf-mutes to require the 
foundation of special institutions. 

Padre Marchio (Sienna) was of opinion that con- 
sidering the large number of deaf-mutes wantmg even 
a common education, it was not yet time to think of 
universities. 

Mr. KiNSEY, referring to a statement made by 
Dr. Gallaudet, that a number of scholars from the 
Washington College, having passed in classics, 
mathematics and sciences, had obtained positions as 
teachers, asked whether such teachers were not 
employed in teaching deaf-mutes like themselves. 

Dr. Gallaudet answered that was so. 

Mr. KiNSEY further remarked that although we 
were all rejoiced to know that the higher branches of 
education were not beyond the deaf taught on any 
system, yet he thought it far more serviceable to the 
ordinary deaf pupil that he should be placed in a full 
command of his own language before proceeding to 
the study of sciences. He quoted from a report of 
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Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, as follows : — that " he had felt 
diffident about conferring a degree on a yonng man 
upon his graduating, who was not competent to 
construct a grammatically correct sentence in his own 
native language." 

The President asked for a resolution requesting 
the Governments of all civilised countries to declare 
obligatory the elementary education of all deaf-mutes. 

M. Eebohbn (Bollnas) said that in Sweden and 
Norway that was already the case. 

Dr. Tbeibel (Berlin) said that the time allowed 
for deaf-mute education was not sufficient, and asked 
for a vote that societies should be founded to help and 
protect deaf-mutes when they leave school. 

Mr. Elliott and the Kev. W. Stainer (London), 
and the Abb6 Bourse (Soissons), having spoken briefly 
upon certain disadvantages which attend the present 
education of the deaf — 

Madame Bosino (Christiania, Norway) mentioned 
the case of two deaf-mutes educated by the Oral 
method at Christiania, who had studied at an univer- 
sity, and afterwards occupied high positions under 
Government. 

Mr. Elliott mentioned that in London education 
had been provided for some of the deaf-mute poor by 
the School Board, but no help from Government had 
been given. 

M. L'Abb6 Bourse (Soissons) would ask Govern- 
ment to grant means to institutions for providing adult 
institutions of an industrial kind. 
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M. L'Abbe Balestra (Como) said that yesterday 
we called for speech ; to-day we mnst call for money, 
money which moves the world. 

M. HuGENTOBLER (Lvons) Said that deaf-mutes 
a« bom ^th the ,a.e Wtiis «, heari^ ohildren. 
They dilBfer from the rest of mankind only when they 
are taught signs. Moral development is then pre- 
vented. Writinff should be considered only as a 
^condary form of oommnmction. Spooch m«t be 
learnt by practice, not by grammar. 

M. Claveau, Inspector- General of Charitable 
Institutions in France, spoke in high praise of the 
work he had witnessed at Bordeaux, and expressed 
his opinion that women were better fitted than men 
to undertake the education of the deaf. 

A resolution was drafted at the suggestion of the 
President, and submitted to the Congress in the 
following form : — 
The Congbess — 

Considering that a great number of the deaf and 
dumb are not receiving the benefit of instruction, and 
that this condition is owing to the impotence (tm- 
potenza) of families and of institutions. 

Recommends — 

That Governments should take the necessary 
steps that all the deaf and dumb may be 
educated. ' 

This was agreed to unanimously. The sitting 
was then adjourned. 

When the sitting was resumed, at 5 p.m., M. 
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HuGENTOBLEB (Ljons) read a letter from Dr. Matthias, 
Director of the Friedberg School, expressing, regret 
for his absence from the Congress. 

M. HouDiN (Paris) then submitted his resolution. 

SUght alterations were proposed by the Abb6 
Balestba, Padre Mabchio, and M. Fbanck. 

Dr. Tbeibel (Berlin), proceeded to speak upon 
question No. 5, sec. 3, saying that from the nature of 
the German language it was found impossible to dis- 
pense with the teaching of grammatical rules in the 
education of deaf-mutes. In Q-ermany the practice of 
not teaching grammar had been tried, with bad results. 
He thought that during the last two years of the 
course, a full and complete idea of grammar should 
be given to the pupils. 

M. HuBiOT, Director of the National Institution 
for Deaf-Mutes, Bordeaux, remarked that M. Houdin's 
resolution was not opposed to the spirit of Dr. 
Treibel's ideas : grammar should be taught by prac- 
tice aod as o.Z^ present. After A^y ^ 
cussion, in which several verbal amendments were 
proposed, the sitting was adjourned until the following 
morning at 8, when the vote upon M. Houdin's resolu- 
tion will be taken. 

Saturday y September 11th, 1880. 

The proceedings commenced at 8.30 a.m. ; the 
minutes in ItaUan, French, and EngHsh being read 
by the respective secretaries. 

After a few remark by Signor Fobnabi, the Abb6 
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Balestra, and the Pbesident, the joint resolution of 
the President, Padre Mabohio, and M. Houdin was 
submitted to the Congress as follows : — 
The Congress — 

Considering that the teaching of the speaking deaf 
by the Pure Oral method should resemble as much as 
possible that of those who hear and speak, 

Declares — 

1. That the most natural and effectual means 
by which the speaking deaf may acquire the 
knowledge of language is the '* intuitive" 
method, viz., that which consists in setting 
forth first by speech, and then by writing, 
the objects and the facts which are placed 
before the eyes of the pupils. 

2. That in the first, or maternal ^ period the 
deaf-mute ought to be led to the observation 
of grammatical forms, by means of examples 
and of practical exercises ; and that in the 
second period he ought to be assisted to 
deduce from these examples the gram- 
matical rules, expressed with the utmost 
simpHcity and clearness. 

3. That books written with words and in forms 
of language known to the pupil, can be put 
into his hands at any time. 

The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

The President then announced that the Abb6 
Binaghi offered a premium for the best elementary 
lesson-book in French or Italian, also a premium for 
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one in English, to be awarded by a Special Com- 
mittee at the next Congress. 

The Eeport of the Sub-Committee upon the time 
and place of the next Congress having been presented, 
it was resolved that the next Congress should be held 
at Basle in August 1883, and the following members 
were appointed a committee to organise arrangements, 
in conjunction with a local committee to be formed at 
Basle : — 



Mr. B. St. J. Ackers 


. Prinknash Park, 


M. L'Abb6 Balestba 


Gloucestershire. 
. Como. 


M. L'Abbe Bourse 


. Soissons. 


Dr. Buxton 


. London. 


Signor Fornari 
M. France . 


. Milan. 
. Paris. 


M. L'Abb6 Ghislandi 


. Milan. 


M. Grosselin 


. Paris. 


M. L'Abbe GutRiN 


. Marseilles. 


M. TTouDiN . 


• Paris. 


Frere Hubert 


. St. Laurent-sur- 


M. HUGENTOBLER . 
M. HURIOT . 


SSvre. 
. Lyons. 

. Bordeaux. 


M. La Bochelle • 


. Paris. 


M. Magnat . 

M. L'Abb6 Marohio 


• >> 
. Sienna,. 


Dr. Peet 


. New York. 


M. Eug^e Pereire 


. Paris. 


Frere Pierre. 


• § § 
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Dr. Peykon . 


. Paris. 


Cav. PiNi 


. Milan. 


Herr Rossler 


• HildeBhoim . 


Cav. Sao. Tarra . 


. Milan. 


Dr. Trbibel 


. Berlin. 


M. LfeoN Vaisse . 


. Paris. 


M. ViMIN 


. St. fetienne. 


Cav. ZucoHi • 


. Milan. 



M. HouDiN (Paris) then submitted the following 
resolution : — 

The Congress — 

Considering the want of books sufficiently elemen- 
tary to help the gradual and progressive development 
of language, 

Recommends — 

That the teachers of the Oral system should 
apply themselves to the publication of special 
works on the subject. 
Carried. 

M. L'Abb6 GufeRiN (Marseilles) then submitted the 
following resolution to the Congress : — 
The Congress — 

Considering the results obtained by the numerous 
inquiries made concerning the deaf and dumb of every 
age and every condition, long after they had quitted 
school, who, when interrogated upon various subjects, 
have answered correctly with a sufficient clearness of. 
articulation, and read the lips of their questioners with 
the greatest facility, 
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Declares- 

1 That the deaf and dumb taught by the Pure 
Oral method do not forget after leaving school 
the knowledge which they have acquired there, 
but develop it still further by conversation 
and reading, which have been made so easy 
for them. 

2. That in their conversation with speaking 
persons they make use exclusively of speech. 

3. That speech and lip-reading, so far from being 
lost, are developed by practice. 

Mr. AcKEBS (England) said that as the question 
before the Congress, contained in the Abb6 Guerin's 
resolution, was one on which he had prepared a paper, 
which time did not permit of being read, he wished to 
say that he completely agreed with the opinion expressed 
by the Abb6 Gu^rin ; and, as he had found pupils 
taught on the Pure Oral method in a much better 
condition after having left school than pupils taught 
on other systems, he would impress upon the young 
teachers present, or those new to the system, that just 
in proportion as you allow signs to pupHs in schools, 
so in after life will such pupils fail to express them- 
selves intelligibly in spoken language. 

On the conclusion of Mr. Ackers' address he was 
invited by the President to present his paper to the 
Congress, in order that it might be printed. 

The resolution was then put and carried. 
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The rules for the next Congress were next read, 
each rule being submitted and agreed to separately. 

The following resolutions were also submitted to 
the Congress and carried : — 

The Congbess — 

Considering that the education of the deaf and 
dumb by speech has peculiar requirements ; consider- 
ing also that the experience of teachers of deaf-mutes 
is almost unanimous. 

Declares — 

1. That the most favourable age for admitting a 
deaf child into a school is from eight to ten 
years. 

2. That the school term ought to be seven years 
at least ; but eight years would be preferable. 

3. That no teacher can effectually teach a class 
of more than ten children on the Pure Oral 
method. 

« 

The Congbess — 

Considering that the application of the Pure Oral 
method in institutions where it is not yet in active 
operation, to avoid the certainty of failure, should be 
prudent, gradual, progressive. 

Is of opinion — 

1. That the pupils newly received into the 
schools should form a class by themselves, 
where instruction should be given by speech. 
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2. That these pupils shonld be absolutely sepa- 
rated from others too far advanced to be 
instructed by speech, and whose education 
will be completed by signs. 

3. That each year a new speaking class be 
established, until all the old pupils taught by 
signs have completed their education. 

The Papers of Dr. Symes Thompson, of Dr. Buxton, 
and of Mr. Kinsey, (London,) were accepted by the 
President, for use in preparing a fall report of the 
Congress. 

Meeting adjourned at 11 a.m. till 12.30. 

Saturday Afternoon^ September lltfe, 1880. 

The final Session of the Congress commenced at 
1 P.M., the Prefect of the Province, Signer Basile, 
Signer CsBsare Correnti, and other persons of distinc- 
tion being present. A resume of the work accompUshed 
by the Congress was then read by Signer Fomari, 
after which Cav. Zucchi, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, took leave of the Congress, and, in an able 
speech, declared that Time alone would do justice to 
the resolutions which had been passed, and show the 
wisdom of the reforms which had been agreed to. He 
felt sure that every one would return to his own 
country with deep convictions of the superiority of the 
Pure Oral system, the universal adoption of which 
was so ardently to be desired. 
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M. Fbanok, representatiye of the French Goyem- 
ment, followed with a candid avowal of his complete 
conversion from his old views, in favour of the manual 
system, to the Pure Speech method. What he had 
himself seen and heard in the ItaUan schools, combined 
with the lucid arguments of Signori Tarra, Gu6rin, 
and Balestra, had produced conviction in his mind not 
to be shaken. He would say to them in conclusion, 
" Viva la parola pura. " 

The Pbesident regretted to part from his new 
friends so soon. He was, however, rejoiced to think 
that in departing they would take with them every- 
where to the deaf children of their various countries 
the good tidmgs — " You shall speak." 

Mr. AcKBBs (England), through M Vaisse, presented 
a written address of thanks on behalf of the English 
members of the Congress. It was as follows : — The 
English members of the Congress, assembled in Milan 
to deliberate upon the education of the deaf, desire to 
place upon record the expression of their warmest 
thanks for the cordiality with which they have been 
received by the officers and the heads of the institutions 
in this city, and especially to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to the Prefect of the Province, who has presided 
on the occasions when the Congress has been received 
at the Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 

To Cav. ZuccHi, President of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Royal School, 
„ Cav. PiNi, President of the Board of Directors 

of the School for the Poor, 
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To Cav. Tabba, the devoted and eloquent President 

of the Congress, whose services 
to the cause of the education of 
the deaf, which he has promoted 
with such conspicuous success, 
cannot be too highly honoured, 
„ M. L'Abb6 Balestba, for his services in the 

same cause, by personal labours 
and unwearied advocacy, 
„ M. L'Abbe GufeBiN, Vice-Secretary of the 

French Section, whose abilities 
and eloquence have been so pre- 
eminently shown at this Congress, 
„ M. HouDiN, and all the other acting officers 
of the Congress, who have so ably performed their 
several duties ; and especially to the venerable Honorary 
President, M. LfeoN VaIsse, whose services they grate- 
fully acknowledge (particularly for his great kindness 
in interpreting the proceedings for the English members), 
and whom they warmly congratulate on the success 
which has attended his labours to promote the purpose 
of this enthusiastic Congress. 

They beg to present their tribute of respect and 
thanks also to 

M. France, the Representative of the Minister of 

the Interior, of the French Government, and 

M. Claveau, Inspector-General of the Charitable 

Institutions of France, 

for their influential support and advocacy of the cause 

of the education of the deaf* 
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To all their colleagues in attendance at this 
Congress, they oflfer their hearty congratulations on 
the good feeling and the success which have marked 
this assembly of the friends of the deaf, gathered from 
so many of the most eminent nations in the world. 

The address was then laid before the President, 
and Mr. Aokebs proceeded to address the meeting as 
follows : — 

" M. Le Pbesident, — In the name of the English 
portion of the Congress, I beg to hand you their 
written thanks. Let me also tender to the members 
of this august convention my deepest personal 
thanks for allowing my wife to read her paper, 
^d for the more La Ld ^ in which it w^ 
received. Only a mother's love — ^burning to give to 
other deaf children the blessing her own child, who 
has lost its hearing, has received, viz., that of education 
under the pure system of speech — ^would have induced 
her to come forward and read her paper. It is the 
first time she has ever spoken or read in public. 

^^ I desire to express my deep thankfulness to 
Almighty God for having permitted so great an 
advancement in the education of the deaf, in the last 
eight years. 

" When, at that time, we visited some forty schools, 
we were told that it was of no use to visit Italy, 
because the pure system of speech had only recently 
been introduced there. What a change has taken 
place since then, we have now all seen for ourselves. 
This is mainly owing, I believe, to the burning 
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eloquence of M. L'Abb6 Balestra, but more especially 
to the noble-heartedness and unwearied devotion of 
our President, Signer Tarra ; and I can say, from our^ 
own personal observation, that the result has been that 
in no country has the system been more perfectly 
carried out than here in Italy. Nor is it in Italy 
only. I hardly know whether, on the one hand, to be 
more thankful that France now repudiates the term 
^French' as applied to the sign system, and con- 
siders it a reproach that it should be named after 
her, or, on the other hand, that Italy is jealous, 
and righteously jealous, of any one country — even 
Germany, where the system has flourished for more 
than 100 years — giving its own name to the best of 
all systems, that of pure speech. 

*^ I am, indeed, deeply thankful to think that there 
should be such a desire that this system should be 
universal, and I hope and believe that such will be to 
a great extent the result of this Congress, throughout 
the countries of the civilised world. Let me conclude 
by saymg Viva la parola.'* 

The Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D.D. for America ; 
M. HuGENTOBLER, for' Germany; the Abbe GcijRiN, 
M. HouDiN, and the Abb6 Bouchet, for France, and 
M. Ekbohrn, for Sweden, respectively returned thanks 
for their various countries. 

SiGNOR CoRRENTi, in bidding aU farewell, re- 
gretted sincerely that, when he was Minister, his efforts 
in behalf of education for deaf-mutes had not had 
the fuU measure of real beneficial results which he 
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desired. He would not say good-bye, but many times 
au revoir. 

SiGNOB Basils, Prefect of the Province of Milan, 
in thanking the strangers present forewords of 
sympathy and encouragement to Italy, said, if Italians 
were not yet fully worthy of them, they would feel 
animated by them to persevere in the path on which 
they had entered. The work of the Congress had 
been that of the redemption of a neglected class ; and 
of this work Charity had been the queen. 

The Pbesident then declared the Congress closed. 
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The following papers were written for the Congress by 
members of the ** Society for Training Teachers of 
the Deaf and Diflfiision of the * German ' System in 
the United Kingdom." A programme of questions 
(inserted at pp. 12-15) was issued, in January last, 
by the Committee of Organisation, in order to give 
a direct aim and limit to the papers and discussions 
of the Congress. The writers of the papers, having 
these questions before them, addressed themselves, 
with as much fulness as the twenty minutes' limit 
would allow, to those portions of the subject which 
they had selected. For the present publication, the 
Society is indebted to the kindness of that firm 
^friend and generous supporter of the ** German" 
system, Mr. C. E. Johnston (Messrs. W.H. Allen & Co., 
Waterloo Place), whose hope is that the current of 
popular opinion in favour of the pure system of speech, 
which has now set in so strongly, may, by this means, 
be augmented in its strength and in its sweep, so that 
the pleasure with which he sees the manifestations of 
improvement in his own son, may become the happy 
lot of all other parents of deaf children, whether rich 
or poor. 
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PAPER BY MRS. ST. . JOHN ACKERS. 



The subject of the Paper which I have been asked 
to write for this most interesting Congress is " The 
advantages of the articulation method over that of 
signs; looking at it chiefly from the point of 
mental development without ignoring its relation in 
a social point of view." 

Now one of the chief objections urged against 
the "German " system of teaching the deaf {i.e. by 
articulation and lip-reading) by those who advocate in 
preference the " French " system {i.e. by signs and 
the manual alphabet), is, that the mental development 
of children taught under the former is far behind that 
of those taught under the latter. Our earnest 
attention having been called to the subject of the 
education of the deaf by the fact of our only child 
losing her hearing at three months old, we, in the 
years 1872 and 1873, most carefully visited some- 
thing like forty institutions and schools for the deaf, 
some on the " French," some on the ** German," and 
some on the " Combined " system, in America, on 
the Continent of Europe and in Great Britain,"^ and 

* For farther particulars see " Vocal Speech for the Dumby* a 
Paper on the ediu:ation of the ** Deaf and Dumby** ^^ German** 
systein, read April 25thy 1877, before the Society of Arts, by 
B. St. J, Ackers. Published by Messrs. Longmans & Co., London. 
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we not only saw the pupils at school, but also after 
they had left it — some many years. Having examined 
the pupils thoroughly, not only those in the higher 
classes, but in almost erery instance working our way 
up through every class, from the lowest to the highest, 
we feel anxious to give our unqualified support to the 
'^ German " method, as affording to its pupils greater 
advantages in point of mental development than the 
*' French " method, and I cannot help thinking that 
those who urge that the ** German " system ** dwarfs the 
intellect," do so without knowing what the "German" 
system is. Many speak and write as if the mere 
development of the mechanical part of articulation 
constituted the ** German " system. They do not 
now deny that deaf children can be taught to speak, 
but many still insist that when they do they only talk 
like trained parrots. 

Many teachers of the "French " system too, good 
and earnest people as they are, anxious for the welfare 
of the deaf, and anxious, if possible, to take an 
unprejudiced view, yet both speak and write about 
the "German" system without having investigated, 
except in the most superficial way, what that 

system is. 

As an example, one writer of great authority, the 
Principal of a large institution on the " French " 
system, who commences his remarks in an article 
comparing "Articulation with the manual method,"* 

* See an Article in the American Annals, July, 1878, ** The 
greatest good to the greatest number,*' by I. L. Peet, LL.D. 
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by saying that "adequate opportunity has been 
afforded in connection with this institution for 
thorough inyestigation, and that a degree of interest 
has been felt sufficient to justify a claim to an 
impartial expression of opinion," yet goes on to say, 
" Articulation, without lip-reading, is a source of 
annoyance rather than convenience. Lip-reading, if 
generally possible, would have far the greater value 
of the two, as it would give the deaf-mute an idea of 
what was being said in his presence. It is however 
a still rarer accomplishment ^'^ showing how entirely 
he fails to apprepiate the fact that, with pupils taught 
properly on the pure ** German " system, articulation, 
lip-reading, and writing are all simultaneous. One 
branch is not allowed to get ahead of the other. A 
pupil is taught to pronounce a word which is then 
explained to him, he reads it from the lips, and then 
has it written down, and the whole course of instruc- 
tion is upon this principle. Though in the very early 
stages of teaching, the same amount of ideas may not 
be given to a child as might be in the same time on 
the " Freneh " system, that is still no criterion that 
his mental powers are hot being quite as much 
developed — e,g. a child taught on the ** French" 
system, . havmg no practice m articulation and Up- 
reading to occupy his time, may be in a position to 
begm a certain amount of geography, arithmetic, 
history, &c., months, or even more, before a child 
taught on the ** German " system ; but surely no one 
will say that therefore his mental development is 
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greater. The memory is exercised, the powers of 
observation and reasoning are cultiyated, habits of 
attention and studiousness are being fostered quite as 
surely and as carefully in the '^ German " system 
pupil as in the "French"; only those powers are 
being devoted to the study of the language (articulate^ 
read from the lips, and written,) of his own country, 
instead of to a variety of other subjects. When the 
language is once acquired sufficiently to enable 
general subjects, i.e.y Beligious teaching, arithmetic, 
geography, &c., to be taught by it, those subjects are 
taken up and grasped by the pupils quite as quickly 
and infinitely more accurately than by pupils taught 
under the *^ French " system. And it must not be 
supposed that a long time elapses before ** German " 
system pupils attain sufficient language to enable 
them to be taught general subjects through it. 

To show how soon this is the case I may give one 
or two samples of the general knowledge attained by 
children of diflferent ages at " German " system 
schools. One, where the teaching was rather below 
than above the average, for it was too poor to allow of 
more than five teachers to- eighty pupils, children of 
all denominations were received, and when they had 
been three years at school they all knew sufficient 
language and lip-reading to be in a position to be 
taught religion by their respective Clergymen, who 
came in at stated hours to give them regular 
instruction. While we were there the Roman 
Catholic Priest came in, and we saw him giving a 
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lesson to some of his flock. Children who had been 
only two years at school were doing simple snms. 
Another class was having a geography lesson. They 
understood both me and the German lady who acted 
as interpreter to my husband, and did the sums she 
suggested very well. Those in the next class above, 
aged fourteen, were having a lesson in history 
Zt oomi^cted ^ith their «™ oomitry-which le»on 
they were to write out the following day. 

Then again at another school, which was 
decidedly a good one, the children who had not been 
two years at school were extremely quick with mental 
arithmetic. The teaching was by articulation almost 
exclusively (not by writing), and the sums not even 
written but given orally. Those in their fourth year 
at school were conjugating a difiScult German verb, 
and the following day we saw this same class having 
a lesson on some story which had only been given 
them to read the day before. One boy, who lost 
hearing at two years old, related the whole from 
memory capitally, and nearly all were intelligent and 
quick in their answers. Pupils who had not been 
quite five years at school had a Scripture lesson before 
us, which they did very well indeed. The interpreter 
and I examined and cross-examined them, not only in 
the lesson, but in general knowledge of the Bible, and 
their answers were most satisfactory. She examined 
every class in our presence by articulation, and we 
proved the teaching to be most thorough, for while we 
were examining pupils the teacher (as in maqy other 
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of the German schools we visited) left the room for 
some time, so that we had the examination quite to 
ourselves. Arithmetic and geography were very 
satisfactory. Composition was but very imperfect in 
that particular school, though even then it was far 
beyond what we ever found pupils of the same age 
able to do in institutions conducted on the '^ French " 
method, and beyond, too, what most pupils of any age 
in such estabUshments could have done — ^while in 
some of the other " German " system schools we 
saw, the composiUon done by pupils in the higher 
classes, five or six years under instruction, was 
exceedingly good. 

I have entered into these details in order to give 
some idea of the mental development of the pupils 
we saw in " German " system schools, and may add 
that our interpreter, who was well acquainted with the 
ordinary schools of her country, more than once gave 
it as her opinion, after carefully examining the pupils — 
and I may here mention that we were most particular 
in examining all the pupils, not picked ones only but 
all, bad and good, dull and bright, without any excep- 
tion — that *^they had done better in language, 
exercises and general attainments than children of 
the same age in primary (hearing) schools, and equal 
to those of the middle class in Germany" and this 
from our own experience in other countries we fully 
believe to be correct. 

Moreover that this view is corroborated by others 
who have visited ** German " schools for the purpose 
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of investigating the education, is appaxent. Professor 
Jorgenson, the Teacher of the Koyal Institution for 
Deaf Mutes at Copenhagen, reported of Mr. Arnold's 
school at Kiehen, a school where the *^ German " 
system was carried out in its most thorough manner, 
that the pupils of the higher grades were able to 
"converse with ease and fluency, using as good 
language as hearing people of their age. They were 
well versed in geography, history, mathematics, natural 
history, and natural philosophy. Those of the high 
class were reading 'Wilhelm Tell,' by Schiller, 
rendering each sentence into prose, thus giving 
evidence that they fully understood the text." They 
were able to converse tolerably in French* — and it is a 
&ct that Mr Arnold's two sons (hearing boys) were 
educated at his school with the deaf children of the 
same age, because they could not get so good an 
education at any school for the hearing in their neigh- 
bourhood. There is indeed no limit to the branches 
of study which may be successfully followed by pupils 
taught on the ** German " system. 

Not only their own language, but foreign tongues, 
may be acquired with fluency, and we know cases 
where three languages at least were so learned. 

Can a system which can produce such results be 
in any possible way justly accused of dwarfing the 
intellect or impeding mental development? No. 
Surely language is the great means by which the 

* See an Article in the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, 
January, 1879. " The Natural Method^ By D. Greenberger, 
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powers of the mind are developed, whether in the 
hearing or the deaf. And what u language or speech ? 
It has been defined by one of our English writers as 
** the conveyance of ideas from mind to mind in 
logical method." 

It is that great gift of God to man which enables 
him to hold intercourse not only with those immedi- 
ately around him, but with those who would otherwise 
be separated from him by distance and by time ; which 
enables him to share the thoughts and reap the benefits 
of the experience of the good, the noble, and the 
great men of past ages, and by which their influence 
instead of being Umited to their own immediate circle 
is hauded down to future generations. And we mam. 
tain that this precious power of language is given to 
the deaf far more fully under the '* German "than 
under the " French " system. Teachers of the latter 
often speak as if written language to ** French " 
system pupils was the equivalent, and more than the 
equivalent, to spoken language in *^ German " system 
pupils, forgetting that the latter, in addition to their 
spoken language, have more command of written 
language, and use it much more easily than those 
taught on the ** French " system, being able to write 
it grammatically and idiomatically. 

Of course we must not compare pupils from 
** German " system schools who have not more as the 
maximum than about seven years' teaching, and on 
an average only five years, and leave school usually 
from thirteen to fifteen years of age, with those 
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** French" system pupils in America who have 
generally the advantage of many more years of educa- 
tion, and are much older when they leave the institu- 
tion. Compare the former with pupils of the same 
age and who have had the same number of years 
teaching, on the ** French " system — and our experience 
is that whether in England, Scotland, France or 
America, the latter will be far behind the '* German " 
system pupils in written language— deficient, in fact, 
in that very power of conveying ideas from their own 
minds to the minds of ordinary hearing people. 

We found too among the '* German " system 
pupils that even those who having had but a very short 
time at school left when their education was but 
very imperfect, yet, having the key to knowledge — 
Language— i^eie able afterwards to educate themselves 
by means of books in the same way as hearing 
people, and when we saw them they had a knowledge 
of, and delight in, the literature of their country far 
beyond what we had ever seen in the most highly 
educated toto-congenitals on the '* French " system. 

It may not be irrelevant to notice here the facility 
with which in ** German " system schools anyone may 
thoroughly test for himself the exact amount of know- 
ledge attained by the different pupils. 

A stranger can ask questions of any kind he 
pleases, and can judge by the answers how far the 
pupils are proficient in the subject ; but in schools on 
the ** French " system, on the contrary, the attempt 
to. find out by means of language the knowledge of 
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the pupils is but very very UDsaeeessfal. If the 
visitor be nnacqnaiiited with signs, ahnost all the 
qnestioning has to be done through the medimn of 
the teacher who receives your questions^ signs them to 
the pupils, receives back firom them in signs their 
answers, and then interprets them to the visitor, 
which must surely be looked on as in itself a very 
unsatisfactory form of examination. And if the 
visitor then desires to make the examination more 
thorough, and, therefore resorts to writing, the 
language of the pupils is so limited, and they 
have 80 little power of expressing themselves in it 
that it is impossible to find out by their written 
answers what amount of knowledge they really 
possess. 

Teachers of the '* French" system do to a certam 
extent feel and mourn over this want of language in 
their pupils, as may easily be seen by many passages 
in their writings. Take for instance the interesting 
articles by Mr. Patterson, of Columbus, Ohio,"^ in 
which he says : — *^ Is it then a matter of wonder if 
he (the deaf-mutej should on his graduation day, with 
diploma in hand, fall far behind his hearing brother, 
of say twelve years of age, in the use of language ? " 
^*He thus passes through his school career like a 
meteor, and lands in the world in the confusion and 
smoke of broken English;" and again, ^^the mute 
develops but little of real conversational skill. True 
he picks up enough to enable him to talk glibly in the 

* See the American Annals, 1878, January and April nambers. 
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sign language, but even his best talk proves to consist 
of few and meagre ideas which scintillate into a thou- 
sand diJBferent signs, like the beams of the sun re- 
flected from a piece of broken mirror." *^ He fares 
even worse when it comes to talking in English." 

Yet with all these admissions, I question whether any 
*^ French " system teacher thoroughly appreciates the 
isolation of his pupils, even the most highly- educated 
ones, in the hearing world, apart from their imme- 
diate friends who have learnt for their sake signs and 
finger talking. Written language takes so much time, 
and even had they command of it, is cumbersome 
compared with spoken language or the manual 
alphabet. Those hearing persons who are unaccus- 
tomed to the deaf are shy of using it, and do not Hke 
to think that the small talk of conversation is written 
down ; and the deaf themselves are chary in producing 
their tablets, because it calls general attention to them 
and they think it is a trouble to strangers to be asked 
to converse in writing. 

We have met grown up people who* were 
remarkably well educated and intelligent, yet who 
would not attempt more than the shortest and most 
meagre conversation in writing, and not unfrequently 
some who refused to attempt any conversation, 
because they knew we did not understand the manual 
alphabet or signs — ^whereas persons much younger, 
and on account of their age less accomplished people, 
taught on the " German " system, were only too 
pleased to enter into conversation, and would go out 
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of their way for the sake of another chat with us. 
Indeed we rarely came across an instance, whether 
amongst poor or rich, where they did not show 
pleasure at conversing with ns. 

That they do soon learn to think in spoken 
language is evident from the fact that they constantly 
talk in their sleep. 

That speech is a real delight to them, even in the 
early stages, when it is yet very imperfect, no one 
who has spent many hours with them will dqny, 
though I question whether people who have had no 
opportunity of seeing them have any idea of the 
amount of deUght which it is. As soon as even a 
few words are mastered the little voices may be heard 
all over the house, calling to parents, brothers, sisters, 
teachers, servants -yes, even to their animal pets— 
and as the child gets older the eagerness with which 
it will rush up to talk about anything that has 
interested it, the delight of pouring out its thoughts 
and ideas can hardly be appreciated unless seen. 
Over and over again one has to say " Now you must 
really not talk any more, or you will not finish what 
you are doing," or ^* I am too busy, you really must 
not go on talking to me," —and the usual answer 
back from the deaf child is " Bye-and-bye, when you 
are ready, may I talk to you ?" As autumn evenings 
drew in our own Uttle daughter has often come to her 
governess with the request — " Please Ught the candles, 
I want you to talk to me," and this in her playtime, 
when she might have amused herself as she pleased. 
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Precious indjBed is the gift of articulate language to a 
deaf child — as precious as to a hearing one. Mind 
I do not say it is perfect as in a hearing child, but I 
do say that though it may not be fully perfect it is of 
as great practical use to a deaf as to a hearing child, 
and such a source of intense delight that it adds 
immensely to the enjoyment of its life — in fact that it 
becomes a part of that life — that the expressions of 
joy, of sorrow, of astonishment or amusement, burst 
forth as naturally from the lips of a deaf child that 
has been taught on the pure *^ German " system, as 
ftom . h«>4 one. 

In conclusion then let me only add that we, who 
as parents daily witness this in the case of oar own 
darLg child-we who have seen the inestimable boon 
that it is to all classes, and the practical use that it is 
above all to the poor — earnestly trust that the result 
of this International Congress will be to extend to 
the deaf, far and wide, the benefits of the '* German " 
system, so that they may no longer have withheld 
from them in any country that most precious gift —the 
use of speech. 

LOUISA M. J. ACKERS. 

Pbinknash Pabk, 

Glouobstbsshibb. 
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MY EXPERIENdE OF VARIOUS METHODS OF 
EDUCATING THE DEAF-BORN. 



Gentlemen, — It is in no spirit of egotism that I 
venture to bring before you my own experience in 
various methods of educating the deaf; but in the 
hope that, m so iUustrious an assembly, the con- 
victions of an earnest worker will have due weight. 

During the seventeen years I have devoted to the 
deaf, I have had no thought but their best welfare, I 
have now no desire stronger than to lead others to 
my own persuasion, that this is best secured by 
educating them according to the '* German " method, 
by vocal speech, and Up-readmg. 

When I began my work in 1863, I had never seen 
a deaf-bom child. I was ignorant that so vast a 
number of our fellow beings were deprived of the 
sense of hearing, and I had no idea that so many 
institutions existed for the amelioration of their 
condition. All I then knew had been gathered from 
a short account of Laura Bridgman and James 
Mitchell, in Chambers' Magazine. Very early in life 
my interest had been aroused by a vivid reahzation of 
the nobleness of Dr. Howe's eJBfort to restore Laura 
Bridgman to social life; but no opportunity of 
following in his footsteps opened to me till the year of 
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which I speak. Then I heard through my father, a 
London physician, of the miserable condition of a 
young lady, who by a succession of fevers had been 
left lame, maimed, deaf, and almost blind. No one 
could be found to educate this unhappy child, and my 
father was appealed to for advice and assistance. 
The slumbering desire of my heart awoke, and I 
gained permission to attempt the task. My pupil 
retained a few words, chiefly nouns, and my first 
attention was bent on increasing her store of these. 
Ignorant as I then was of the science of phonetics, it 
was no light work to improve her pronunciation and 
increase her vocabulary: often a week was spent in 
gaining one new word, her imperfect sight added to 
my difl&culties. The two-handed alphabet was the 
means of communication on my side ; but vocal 
speech was the natural medium on hers. Slow as 
the progress was at first, undoubted success crowned 
my efforts. I abandoned my formerly chosen 
profession, and gave myself wholly to the education 
of the deaf. I now heard of the institutions already 
established, and visit6d one or two in England in the 
hope of gaining fresh ideas for my work. I found, 
however, that my pupils were already in advance of 
those in the public institutions so far as language was 
concerned. But I was assured that whatever I had 
accomplished with children, like my first pupils, deaf 
from fever, I could do nothing for those bom deaf 
without signs, — conventional signs, as used in the 
institutions. 
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I beKeved the dictum of those so much more 
experienced than myself, and asked how to gain that 
knowledge. I was told that it was impossible without 
myself entering an institution. Nothing then remained 
but to teach without signs, or form them for myself. 
This to some extent I did, though I dropped them as 
soon as the spelled form had been learned. 

I enter thus minutely into my first steps to show 
how utterly unprejudiced I was to any system, how 
ready to adopt anything that could be to the advantage 
of my pupils. 

With regard to signs, I must add, that, on 
looking back, I date a decline in my success in 
teaching language, from the time of the introduction 
of those signs. With the signs *^ deaf-mutisms " in 
composition made their appearance : errors which had 
been unknown before. I am the more persuaded that 
these " deaf-mutisms " were due to the signs, because 
looking now at the question from the opposite point 
of view, I mark a steady increase of success in 
teaching language, and a disappearance of " deaf- 
mutisms," step by step as I have laid aside signs. I 
^ eertain ^[J always injure langcagt and 
spoken language is as natural to the deaf as to 
ourselves when it is, as with other children, the only 
means of communication presented to them. 

Two deaf-bom sisters now came to me and, 
believing as I have been taught, that they were dumb I 
I made no attempt to gain vocal speech. Twelve 
months passed, and rumours reached me that in 
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France and Germany the deaf-bom were taught to 
speak: that they had voices. Now, indeed, my 
interest was awakened. I had set before myself the 
goal of restoring my deaf children to home-life and 
society: what could more fully do this than vocal 
speech added to the language of books and writing ? 

Inquiry brought to my knowledge the Jewish Deaf 
and Dumb Home, then just opened in London by the 
generosity of the De Rothschild family. This was 
early in 1868. I applied to the director for instruction 
in the system ; but could not consent to the conditions 
and restrictions under which alone he offered it to me. 
I was again thrown back on my own resources. I 
resolved that my pupils should speak with their voices, 
but how was I to accomplish my end ? 

Professor Melville Bell had shortly before published 
his Visible Speech Alphabet. I had already gained a 
knowledge of phonetics on another system under his 
instruction, and I now tume^il to Visible Speech. I 
studied the symbols, I saw they were adapted to my 
purpose. I went to Professor Bell and told him my 
conviction that here was a channel for conveying 
speech to the deaf-bom. He entered at once into my 
plan, and his son, now Professor Graham Bell (inventor 
of the telephone), commenced teaching the system in 
my school. 

Previous to this experiment, I had made a short 
trial of the old English plan of teaching sounds taught 
by Wallis and Braidwood, but the eflforts of the teacher 
met with no success. Not so those of Professor Bell 
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and his son. My pupils learned to speak vocally ; 
those who had been bom deaf even better than those 
who had become so through fever, and they could also 
read some few sentences from my lips. Here was the 
failure of my method at this time. I had speech, but 
I had not lip-reading, except as an accomplishment. 
This arose from the facts that Professor Bell strongly 
disbelieved in the possibility of lip-reading, and that I 
had noticed signs accompanying the dictated questions 
and sentences in the only school I had visited, which I 
then believed to have been on the pure " German " 
system. I therefore judged it right to continue the 
combined system into which I had fallen with my old 
pupils, but fresh ones were not aUowed to acquire 
the finger alphabet. I was anxious, waitmg, aud 
watching. 

Visitors from America and supporters of the 
London German school blamed my slowness to adopt 
lip-reading, but none could answer my doubts or 
convince me that that was the better plan. 

At last Miss Kogers, of the Clarke Institution, 
Massachusetts, came, and gave me fresh hope. She 
told me facts from her own knowledge and observation 
and her faith kindled mine. It was not long before I 
went to America to see for myself, and from that tune 
I steadily approached nearer and nearer to the pure 
" German " system I now teach, without finger- 
talking, without phonetic symbols, without signs of 
any kind whatsoever, and I rejoice every day more 
and more in witnessing its happy results. 
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With regard to teaching by phonetic symbols, such 
as those of Visible Speech, or any other written cha- 
racter, I would express a similar statement to that I 
made about signs. 

Looking back I see them to be more hindrances 
than helps. By their use the thought becomes clothed 
in that of the written form, in place of the spoken 
sound, a process of the translation from writing to speech 
takes place, whereas the opposite is the natural course. 

It was this discovery that made me abandon Visible 
Speech, and a fuller study of the subject has deepened 
the axiom in my mind '^ From speech and Up-reading 
to writing ; have the word pronounced correctly first 
and then give the written form, but never reverse the 
process." The system I now foUowis almost as much 
in advance of that I taught by the aid of Visible Speech 
as that was in advance of the " Combined " System. I 
have therefore to prove how I gained my present 
convictions, and in doing so I hope to meet the 
difficulties of some of those who are honestly opposing 
what they believe to be an impossible system. I can 
feel for their doubts and prejudices. I full well 
remember my own fears ; and I also can say I never 
yielded a step save from conviction, founded on facts 
seen and realised for myself, or by those in whom I 
could place implicit trust. 

The belief that the voice of the deaf must be 
harsh and unnatural is one of the greatest obstacles 
we have to overcome in arguing for the " German " 
system. In England many people have known or 
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heard of deaf persons educated under the method 
introduced by Wallis and Braidwood, whose voices 
are most harsh and disagreeable, and erroneously 
supposing this to be the same as the " German " 
system, they blame the "German" for a failure which 
is in truth the natural result of a degenerated ** Com- 
bined " system into which signs and finger- talking 
have been introduced. 

As I originaUy taught them, my pupUs were 
examples of this. Those who heard them speak con- 
demned their voices as harsh and unnatural. Taught 
now by the " German " system, the same people say they 
are not unpleasant and are easy to be understood. This 
I attribute to the constant use of the voice, together with 
my own increased skill and watchfulness in teaching. 

So long as I taught articulation only as an accom- 
plishment, writing or finger-talking being the more 
frequent means of converse, my pupils only used their 
voices when addressing me, and in certain of their 
studies, consequently, the greater part of the day the 
vocal organs were lying idle. Now we know that 
when from disease or disuse any organ has ceased to 
have its full natural play, the only way to restore vitality 
is constant persistent exercise of that organ under 
intelligent guidance and in imitation of the rightful 
movements and use of such organs. 

When deaf children are ignorantly stopped from 
uttering sounds, because those about them cannot 
understand what they try to say, their vocal organs 
are necessarily in this condition of inaction and 
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eonseqaent deterioTation of poirer. YHtrnt thcj need 
18 eonstsnt use and diKgmt, eare&l drilL With 
this their Toiees soon become, if not qnite natural, at 
least not disagreeable. 

Constant watchfolness and skill on the part of the 
teacher, is essential, as well as practice on the part 
of the pnpiL The teacher has, indeed, to become as 
an ear to the child, doing the work of coiTecting 
minnte inaccnracies of pronimciation, tone, or quality, 
which the power of hearing does for others. He most 
be on the alert in the plaj-honr as mnch as in school- 
time to seize upon errors and correct them; and, to do 
this to the greatest adyantage, he mnst hare not only 
a thorough knowledge of the mechanism of speech, 
bnt also an intimate acquaintance with the anatomy 
of the organs whose play he seeks to direct. 

A «' Combined " system, in depriring the pnpfl of 
this required practice and constant care, injures the 
tone of the Toice, and, as the deaf are only too ready 
to think themselyes the objects of detractiye remarks, 
persons so taught will soon find out that their speech 
is peculiar, and be driren to use their Toices less, to 
depend on silent methods more, and to prefer the 
society of the deaf. 

Another drawback to the use of the ^' Combined " 
system is, that in treating articulation as a separate 
study much valuable time is lost to gain an end which, 
as we have shown, will be futile after all. It is not 
only that such a number of minutes are absolutely 
deducted from the school-time, brt that those minutes 
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are not turned to the best account, even for the sub- 
ject to which they are devoted. 

A child taught by the " German " system, con- 
stantly using his voice, and constantly noticing the 
mouths of others, acquires unconsciously many sounds 
that in study-hours had been difficulties. This is not 
the case with one taught on the ** Combined '* system. 
The study-hour over, all thought and use of sound is 
set aside ; the eye glancing constantly at the hand, 
never looks up to the mouth. Both mind and organs, 
so far as vocal speech are concerned, remain passive 
till the next lesson comes round, when the old ground 
has to be gone over with ever-increasing tediousness 
to both teacher and pupil. Even though a certain 
amomit of Up-reading be employed in a " Combined " 
system, the result will be the same. 

Neither articulation nor lip-reading, taught as 
separate studies, wiU ever come easUy and naturaUy 
to the pupil. There will ever be an amount of con- 
straint in the use of them, and when the teacher finds 
that these methods, taught as he teaches them, are 
slower and more irksome than the finger alphabet, 
signs, or writing, he will gradually employ what he 
supposes to be the slower method less and less. The 
argument will be — *^ After all, our great object is to 
convey knowledge, and it cannot be wrong to give the 
preference to that method which is the readiest and 
most certain." 

It was thus in my experience, and I have no doubt 
tt would b, eo with i 
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It was this question of conveying the largest amount 
of knowledge that held me hack so long from lip- 
reading, and it is this which still holds hack many 
English teachers. 

My difficulties concerning lip-reading were first 
removed hy the success I witnessed in the Northamp- 
ton Institution, Massachusetts, conducted by my friend 
Miss Rogers. I saw that with her pupils, lip-reading 
did indeed take the place of hearing, and I felt it was 
the means I had so long sought, by which the deaf 
would be most fully restored to home and social life. 
Experience has more than confirmed this conclusion. 
Not only have I found lip-reading as rapid and certain 
as finger- talking, I have found it much more so. In 
using the fingers we are apt to shorten the sentence, 
or at least to cUp it of those exclamations and poetic 
idioms that make the Ufe of language. This is a 
great loss to the pupil, for it puts into his hands a 
poorer language than he finds in books, and when 
signs are added and still farther mutilate and distort 
the language, books, such as hearing children of like 
age delight in, become too often absolutely sealed 
writings. 

We must remember that our great object is to give 
oar pupils language, for this is the parent and off- 
spring of thought, the only channel by which mind 
can meet mind freely and profitably. Everything that 
tends to increase language widens this channel. Lip- 
reading is no doubt the best means to this end. In 
talking naturally to our pupils, we employ every-day 
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language — ^idioms, exclamations, metaphors. They 
learn to thmk in language as we think; moreover, 
they are constantly picking up forms of expression 
without absolute teaching ; and the trained eye of a 
lip-reader is indeed to him in the place of a hearing 
ear. 

This desire to impart a large amount of ** know- 
ledge," taken as an aim from the beginning, instead 
of an end to be looked forward to throughout the 
course, acts with equal harm on the ** German " 
system itself. 

It is urged that it is * ^ impossible to do without 
natural signs," that ^* Written language previous to 
speech is indispensable," that to forbid these is "to 
make the commencement of the * German ' course 
a waste of time.'' Why ? "Because, without these, 
* knowledge ' must wait till the pupils have learned to 
talk as we do." 

Now we admit that the purest " German " system 
teachers point, perform actions, and use facial expres- 
sion : without these, to teach at all would be impossible ; 
but these are not signs, they are only passing illustra- 
tions which never usurp the place of the spoken word. 
We also use Writing as a valuable exercise in fixing 
the form of language, after it has been acquired 
through lip-reading, but never as a substitute for 
speech. We maintain that both teacher and pupil 
must fix a steadfast eye on spoken language as their 
single aim ; that to introduce any other into the field 
till that has been acquired, is simply to impede the 
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pupil's progress, by casting a stumbling block in his 
way. 

In maintaining this, we only follow the course of 
nature. 

The child who hears learns first, in its mother's 
arms, to imitate the sounds she speaks, and gradually 
forms a daily increasing vocabulary. It would be the 
height of folly to propose to instruct an infant in 
physical laws, history, or grammar, the moment it 
commenced to utter sounds. 

No ! Years must elapse before school is thought 
of and regular instruction begun. Why then must 
" knowledge " be insisted on with the deaf, before 
correct speech has been acquired ? 

We are answered, — Because the deaf are no longer 
infants when they come to us — others of their age 
are learning at school, and to keep them back for a 
lengthened time, in order to teach articulation, is to 
deprive them of a portion of the already too short 
tune for study. 

To this we reply, — We deny, altogether, that the 
** German " system does shorten the school term. 
The time required for distinct speech, with children 
over six years, is not more than twelve months at the 
longest. In less time, with bright children, we are 
ready to commence language lessons, — such as a writer 
of the Sign school has pronounced " impossible in so 
short a time!" 

At the end of this short time we are possessed of 
a perfectly natural means of communication on both 
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sides, there is nothing to nnleam, only a straight 
path to pursue, knowing no barrier, and opening ever 
more and more into fresh fields of knowledge. Again, 
it must be remembered that that year has not been 
wasted. The acquirement of lip-reading essentially 
depends on the accurate observation of the minute 
differences of vowel sounds; and these are much 
more easily acquired by the child, before he is 
burdened with a multitude of combinations, and the 
added task of thought for the meaning of the sounds. 
Writing, too, has advanced step by step with the 
sounds ; and ease and readiness are gained in this 
before it is required for language lessons. 

Kindergarten occupations in my own school fill 
up part of this time, and exactness of observation and 
imitation are thus acquired unconsciously by the child, 
but with the most beneficial results. 

Last, but not least, there have been the constant 
gymnastic exercises, so essential to develop the child's 
physical frame, and counteract that tendency to lung 
disease, distortion of the shoulders, or ungainly 
carriage, so observable in sign-taught deaf-mutes. 

I know this sounds hnprobable in the ears of 
many : that there are some who will say, *^ but I have 
tried, and found that speech sounds will not come so 
rapidly." So I thought and said, once ; but under the 
able instruction of Mr. Kinsey, the Principal of 
our Enghsh Training College, and by witnessing the 
admirable results of his teaching in our Model School, 
I have learned where I fell short. 

F 
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It was I that failed, not the System ! I have 
found that with stronger faith in it, utter surrender of 
the mistaken desire for speedy knowledge, and more 
patient drill in the first elements of sound, failure 
cannot come. Now, I never despair of any sound or 
of any pupil, though peculiarity of mental power or 
the effects of illness may make some children slower 
than others. 

My former failure I attribute to the marvellous 
instinct of children, by which they gauge the mental 
capabihties of their instructor. 

Is the teacher half-hearted, doubtful of success, 
disheartened by defeat, — the child has no courage to 
repeat his eflforts, no will to overcome difficulties. 
Is the teacher confident, bright, undaunted, — the child 
is equally unwearied, and the much coveted acquire- 
ment comes, as the well-earned reward to both. I 
beUeve there is no deaf child who may not be taught 
to speak, and to speak well ; unless there be malfor- 
mation, or added defect of brain power. 

But does this apply equally to the rich and poor ? 
Is it possible to provide this education for all classes 
alike ? Others will enter more fully into this question. 
I will only say that there is no reason it should not be. 
There is every reason to make such an education of 
greater value to the poorer classes than to the rich. 
These have Home and ample means to fall back upon ; 
those have no future provision but their own labour, 
and employment is far more likely to be found by 
those who can converse as other men do, than by those 
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who require an interpreter, or demand an out-of-the- 
way means of communication. 

But to make this feasible, one thing is indispen- 
sable, that is, well trained, duly qualified teachers. 

More hindrances have been thrown in the path of 
the •* German " system, by the well-meant efforts of per- 
sons but partially acquainted with it, than by the oppo- 
sition of all the sign -schools together. Opposers simply 
disbeheve what they have not proved for themselves ; but 
supporters, unacquainted with the system in its entirety, 
and idling for want of a more perfect knowledge, 
dishonour the system ttey profess, in the eyes of the 
world. 

The establishment, in every country of the globe, 
of Training Colleges for Teachers, (such as that we 
now have in England) would be a most valuable result 
of our present Congress. 

Many teachers are required, because our System 
demands many schools, consisting of small bands of 
scholars. Whenever possible, tutors and governesses 
should be employed to give home education to our 
deaf children, as to those who hear. 

When we look at the home life, the social life, 
and, above all, the rehgious life of the deaf, at how 
much greater advantage are those who can freely 
converse with others by speech and Up-reading, com- 
pared with the disciples of the sign language, who 
must necessarily confine their intercourse within a 
circle, — the hmited circle,-^of those who have learned 
the same mode of converse with themselves. 



' Pa][>ilB of Ihe "German " system can talk with 
brothers and sisters in the familiar language of the 
nnrserji and take part^ later in life, in the fireside 
chat or the discission of passing topics. The special 
portion of their school-life over, they cah be instructed 
by teacheifs tlnacquainted with the system, can receive 
Diyine Truth from Hie lips of ihe ordinary pastor, and 
t>e sokced by his words in the hours of sickness and 
death. 

Such, Gentlemen, is the conclusion to which 
experience has led me. I gave up '^ Signs" because I 
foulid they injured language ; I gave up the " Com- 
bined " system because it injured the voice, as well as 
language; I gave up "Vocal Symbols'' because they 
reversed the process of nature, and hindered ready 
command of liipeech. But I rest in the plan I now 
pursue, — ^with perfect satisfaction^ 

It is my earnest hope that the conclusion of this 
Congress will see the "German" system placed in 
the fore-front, as the best and most natural method of 
educating the Deaf. 

SUSANNA E. HULL, 

Private School for the Deaf, on the 
" O^rman** System, 

89, Holland IIoad, Kkvsnmtovi 
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The days in which a deaf and dumb person was 
looked upon as a being little, if at all, removed from 
the condition of the inferior animal world, unworthy 
of notice, and incapable of instruction or appreciation 
of Divine Truth, have happily long since passed away. 

We of the present era of civilisation reflect with 
mournful feelings, perhaps not unmingled altogether 
with surprise, at the distressing ignorance displayed by 
the Ancients in their treatment of that afflicted class 
for whose benefit we are here present assembled. 

The deaf and " dumb " are capable of most of 
the attainments within the reach of hearing persons ; 
in fact I may say all, with the sole exception of those 
which depend upon a clear perception and accurate 
analysis of sound, and we so far understand the exact 
physical status of even those bom deaf, that many of 
us accustom ourselves to speak of them, and rightly 
so, as deaf only, not as deaf and dumb 

For centuries past the fact has been demonstrated 
that dumbness is not a legitimate consequence of deaf- 
ness, but it is to be regretted that this knowledge has 
so very slowly produced those natural and important 
results which should have been the outcome, and 
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furthermore that such knowledge has so rarely been 
acted upon in a systematic manner, by those engaged 
in considering a means of education. 

I do not propose to trouble you with the past 
history of the education of the deaf, but rather to deal 
with its prospective development upon the " German " 
system. (See Question 3, Section II. on Teaching.) 

Before proceeding further I should propose to 
classify those for whom we are labouring, according 
to their physical and mental condition. I shall 
ask your consent to placing the simply deaf on 
the one side, and those deaf and otherwise afflicted 
on the other; in this latter class I include those 
suflfering from defective brain power, imperfect vision, 
extreme constitutional weakness, or serious malforma- 
tion of -the vocal and articulating organs. 

The first division it is proposed to instruct on the 
" German " system, the second on the " French." 

At the present time the special schools in Germany 
do not reject those suffering other serious ailments in 
addition to deafiiess. All the deaf are admitted to the 
advantages of instruction regardless of other defect 
being unhappUy present. 

But the question which I desire to present to you 
is, — Should this continue ? 

Where time, money, and teaching power are 
limited, where pupils are in excess of school accom- 
modation at the special institutions, would it not be 
wiser to teach those merely deaf upon the " German " 
system — those who would really profit by such instrue- 
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tion and put it to real practical and valuable use in 
after life — than to keep back such pupils for the sake 
of doubly afficted ones, who, despite all eflfort and 
skill, would only be advanced to a certain attainment 
in spoken language of trifling and most uncertain 
value? 

I beg you, however, npt to assume that I am here 
proposing to educate only the bright and clever deaf 
in the oral language of their country — not at all. 

We will accept the dull, the stupid, the obstinate — 
aye, even those whose case of apparent mental defi- 
ciency might well look hopeless — -doubting not that a 
large percentage of such pupils would remain and 
become among the brightest triumphs of the ** German " 
system. 

The children that this method is incompetent to 
deal with should be cared for by other means not 
requiring so much capability on the part of the 
afflicted. 

I beg now to direct your attention to the Question 
(No. 6, Section II.) whether the two states of con- 
genital and acquired deafness cause any difference in 
the matter of teaching. 

My opinion and experience is, tha,t in either case, 
where the deafiiess is total or nearly so, and supposing 
the {accidental deafness to have occurred in infancy, no 
difference whatever is observable. 

I am fully aware that many teachers on the 
" French " method have held the view (and may do 
so now) that a totO'Congmital deaf child cannot be 
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taught to use spoken language at all, much less as its 
sole means of intercourse with the hearing world. 
This, however, is an erroneous idea altogether, as 
most of you here well know, and I confidently ask you 
to support me in the statement, that such an opinion 
on the part of those teachers is based upon their 
inattention to what the '^ German" system has done 
the past hundred years, and is doing so pre-eminently 
well in the present day. 

This false belief I take to have arisen from the 
fact that certain teachers, unacquainted with the prac- 
tice of the '^ German " method, but being forced or 
induced to attempt teaching pupils to talk, have selected 
semi-mute and semi-deaf children upon whom to 
experiment, then finding, even in these cases, great 
difl&culty in the work, and Uttle success rewarding 
their labours, owing entirely to their want of know- 
ledge and skill, have jumped to the conclusion that 
the instruction of the deaf-bom in speech would be 
utterly impossible, where the practice had proved so 
difficult in the case of pupils partially deaf, or those 
who had acquired a certain amount of spoken lan- 
guage before loss of hearing. 

It has been asked (Question 2, Section II.), What 
is the best age to admit a deaf child to school ? This 
is a matter which depends very much on the constitu- 
tion of the child. 

Children, as we all know, differ much. This 
diflference most frequently arising from the treatment 
and example exhibited in their homes. If it be 
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necessai^ to fix a time, I should not think it advisable 
to limit it too exactly, but allow some margin for 
variations in temperament, constitution, or capacity, — 
say jfrom six to nine years of age. 

In my allusion to the home life of children, I am 
reminded that parents or guardians of deaf children 
might do much for them in the way of preparation, if 
they did but know how. I beg respectfully to suggest 
to this learned assembly that certain instructions 
might be prepared and printed for circulation among 
such persons, for their guidance in the management 
of afflicted children. 

Such a course may already be adopted here and 
there in the ricWIj of some weU-Imown mstitation, 
but 1 am not aware whether it is a general custom. 

Although a deaf child may not be admitted to 
school until a certain age, there is no reason whatever 
that suitable teaching should not be attempted before- 
hand. 

This must perforce be of the simplest nature, and 
in the direction of training the child's powers of 
observation and attention, of accustomiag it to watch 
the motions of the speaker's face and mouth, not in 
attempting any knowledge of letters. 

Many deaf children come to school able to articu- 
late a few monosyllabic words more or less perfectly, 
but as we find in the majority of cases the ability is of 
the less perfect order, I cannot recommend at present 
that parents should be advised to attempt teaching 
articulation, unless they themselves are in some way 
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ntimato wUh the proeesB fyna^ in ihe arhoolB, At 
the fltme tnne, I mort eaniesfiy mge thai flie Toiee of 
the deaf in flie emdj jem AaM in no way be 
checked, hot lalher thai ihe child ahonld in eycary wny 
be encoaraged to nae it, after a natoial mimnftr and as 
freqfoentljr as possible. 

In speaking of preUminaiy teaching, I oatoially 
exclude all signs on One part of those snrroimding the 
child ; gestoies as to a heaiing one may be pennitted, 
soch as pointing, beckoning, and the inter^etation of 
the emotions generally by means of fiuaal expresfflon. 

HaTing here allnded to mgns and gesbnes, I am 
led to the consideration of their nse in conjunction 
with artumlation. 

This proceeding has, so to speak, been aystema- 
tized in certain qnarters, and is known as the 
'^ Combined" method. The theory of the method 
may be good. The practice of it, ^'Gennan" system 
teachers know to be radically and irremediably bad. 

Its supporters profess to select the best parts of 
two totally incompatible systems and to amalgamate 
them. 

But what do they mean ** by the best part "? Why, 
so feu* as the '^ German " system gees, merely articu- 
lation, which the '* Combined '' mettiod professors 
imperfectly teach as an accomplishment little better 
than useless; this is tacked on to a language of signs, 
eked out by dactylology and script. 

Under the '* Combined" method we find the 
pupils being taught, as under the ** French/' an 
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artificial language of signs, arbitrary, methodical, and 
conventional, as they are differently termed. 

This sign language is opposed in its construction 
to any language here represented. Whether any 
model exists at all on which it has been founded, I 
cannot say. 

The sign language is perfectly unknown except to 
its own professors and experts, and this fact has been 
appreciated to the extent that a certain amount of 
language is conveyed to their pupils by means of 
writing and spelling on the fingers for the furtherance 
of communication with the outside world ; added to 
this in the ** Combined " schools the pupil is taught 
during a fractional part of his day's tuition to articu- 
late more or less inteUigibly some few words and short 
phrases. 

Just as Writing and Dactylology are entirely sub- 
servient to the sign language, so is Articulation, only 
in a far greater degree, subservient to the other three. 

The result of the mixture is simply this. The 
pupil has a ready, though very imperfect and chance - 
like means of communication with his fellow pupils 
and teachers — ^he has a scanty and difficult method of 
intercourse with the hearing world, by means of writing 
and on some occasions the manual alphabet — ^whilst 
his articulation serves at times> when he utters by 
request the few imperfect words at his doubtful com- 
mand, to surprise and not infrequently pain the 
unlearned of his hearers, damaging very seriously the 
** German " system. For they think to themselves 
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*' if this be teaching the deaf to speak, 'twere better 
they remaihed silent," 

Unfortunately, every dabbler in articulation chooses 
to imagine that he or she is working on the lines of 
that great and good method, though not one of them 
apparently can bring himself to the little honesty of 
adopting even its name. 

Now, to consider what constitutes the ** German '* 
system, or in the words of the question ** The Pure 
Oral Method*' (See Question 2, Section III. On 
Methods). 

Its principles are simple and inflexible. It says 
you are to look on your deaf child from the first as 
on a hearing one, the difference in teaching spoken 
language being that you must, in the former case, 
appeal to the mind and brain through the eye instead 
of the ear. 

Now, spoken language, it is needless to say, is not 
addressed by the hands and fingers, but by the vocal 
organs, therefore all the " German " system teachers' 
attention is concentrated upon these, more particularly 
in the early years of education. I do not propose to 
trouble you for a moment with the process of such 
instruction, but merely to answer briefly and broadly 
what constitutes the ** German " method. 

It is this. All knowledge is conveyed from teacher 
to pupil by the spoken word, received by the pupil 
through the eye, and acknowledged by him in return 
also by the spoken word. 

Written language follows and accompanies' such 
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teaching precisely as it would do in a school for the 
hearing. The spoken word first — its written equiva- 
lent afterwards. Hands and fingers in.a '* German '* 
school are used to wield easily a pen or pencil in a 
manner familiar to the outer world — not to motion 
and gesticulate with in a way but barely intelligible to 
one in every 1,700 of the population of a country. 
Yoices are used as destined by the Good Creator, 

not silenced by the prejudiced ignorance of man. 

* * * * 

In answer to Question 4, Section III., I reply : — 
The natural way of educating a hearing child is the 
natural way of educating a deaf one, allowing, of 
course, the subwtitution of another sense for the one 
lost. 

From a theoretical point of view the most 
natural and effectual way of teaching a child its native 
language would be to use that, and nothing else. 

The procedure and known success of the '^ German " 
method proves this to be the case practically so far as 
the deaf are concerned. 

The '' French " and '' Combined " teachers, 
however, appear to think otherwise, for they interpose 
a means of communication which is a close secret to 
aU but themselves and their pupils, and sometimes 
the secret is of such a ponderous and complex nature 
that they themselves are puzzled by its ramifications, 
for notwithstanding the universality which is claimed 
for signs, it is the fact that both teachers and pupils 
of one institution when brought into contact with 
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those of another, are often at fault to understand their 
respective signs. There is^ in fact, no codified system 
of signs common to all institutions and countries. 

The objection already taken to signs seems to 
apply with nearly equal force to a method of recent 
years adopted in some American institutions of repre- 
senting written language by certain symbols instead of 
the Boman character. 

Professor Graham Bell (of the Boston University, 
U.S.A.), whose fame is now world-wide as the inventor 
of the Telephone, having devoted some of his valuable 
time to the education of the deaf, thought to render 
the task of teaching them to speak easier by adapting 
his father's most ingenious and scientific system of 
Visible Speech to that end ; but I contend, since the 
art of teaching the bom deaf to speak was first dis- 
covered down to the present day, nothing has ever 
accomplished it except the process of the pupil's 
watching, feeling, and imitating the motions made by 
the vocal and articulating organs of the teacher. 

Do not let instructors deceive themselves — ^this it 
is and this alone, which develops articulation. The 
manner of graphically representing the sound will be 
regulated by the nationality of the teacher. 

Let him employ such letters from the first as his 
pupils will have to deal with in the mastery of their 
language, and not be lured away by a system of 
symbols, having no kind of currency in the written 
language of any civilised community. 

Symbols and signs are metals absolutely base and 
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worthless, when tested by the commanication currency 
of the hearing world. 

The ingenuity of man does certainly seem to run 
riot in its dealing with the education of the deaf. 

Any way rather than a natural one, seems to be the 
principle most persistently adopted in certain quarters. 

From the day when the illustrious Abbe de TEpee 
elaborated his system of artificial signs with exact 
provision made for every change of a highly inflected 
language down to the introduction of Whipple's 
Natural Alphabet and Bell's Visible Speech, the edu- 
cational path of the deaf appears plentifully bestrewn 
with obstacles. 

The practical German mind, however, having been 
fortunately guided in the first instance to a right 
beginnmg, has never wavered in its course of directing 
the education of the deaf in an easy and natural 
channel leading straight to the desired goal. 

It has been asked (Question 6, Section II.) how 
many pupils may be thoroughly taught upon the 
" German " method. The answer is, — During the 
preliminary process of developing articulation and lip- 
reading, so as to establish a ready means of communi- 
cation between teacher and pupils, the number of the 
latter should certainly be limited to ten, and even here 
hard, active, and skilful work will unquestionably be 
required, to accomplish satisfactory results. 

When this ready means of intercourse has been 
attained, and the pupils are fairly launched on their 
way to idiomatic language, then the numbers of pupils 

G 
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to a teacher may be enlarged, care, of course, being 
taken to grade them, as it is termed ; towards the last 
stage of instruction a teacher may lecture to a class 
of as many pupils as can conveniently read from his 
lips. Defining the number somewhat, I may mention 
that I have several times in Germany seen audiences 
of seventy and upwards listening with their eyes and 
profiting by the discourses which were addressed to 
them, and in one case, as I well remember, by a pastor, 
an absolute stranger to all but four of his congrega- 
tion : for it happened to be a confirmation service. 

And here I am led to the consideration of the 
length of time necessary to educate the deaf. (Ques- 
tion 4, Section II.) I thmk a fan: margin should be 
allowed in fixing a period, more particularly for the 
duller pupils. 

And I would like to ask, — Why should the deaf be 
granted a less time in which to complete their educa- 
tion than their far more fortunate hearing fellow 
creatures ? Yet such is the case in some countries, 
notably my own. Worse than this, we have not one 
single State school for the deaf throughout the length 
and breadth of Great Britain. 

At least eight years should be allowed for a deaf 
child's education in a state or charitably supported 
school, with an extra two years freely granted 
whenever deemed necessary by those responsible for 
the teaching. 

Now, in these eight or ten years of education it 
may be asked (Question 8, Section III.), What amount 
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of knowledge in different branches of study would be 
gained ? Such an interrogatory is somewhat difficult 
to meet, depending as it does so much on the matter 
and manner of the instruction afforded. 

European schools, for instance, do not aspire to 
such a very extensive standard of acquirements as do 
those of the United States of America ; but on the 
other hand, if they do not profess to instruct their 
classes in nearly all the branches of a collegiate 
course, they do at least expect their pupils at the end 
of eight years instruction to be on a par with hearing 
companions a year or so junior. 

The ** German " system works to the end that the 
finished scholar leaves with a real command of both 
idiomatic and written language, a sound knowledge of 
subjects usually comprised in a secondary course, and 
with the potentiahty of acquiring further knowledge 
in any branch of the sciences that may be desired or 
requisite. 

Now, with your kind permission, I should wish to 
say a few words upon the constitution and working 
plan of a school for the deaf. (Question 1, Sec- 
tion II.) 

I propose, in the first instance, to decrease very 
materially the numbers usually found in such schools, 
the huge ''Intemats," — "Exile" schools as they have 
been not unjustly termed. 

For many reasons, which I have not the space to 
enter upon in this paper, the deaf should be 
segregated as much as possible. At present, in the 
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majority of instances, the reverse is the practice. 
This question seems so very important that I gladly 
leave it in abler hands, trusting that it may be fully 
discussed during the course of this most important 
Congress. 

A school should, at the outside, comprise thirty 
pupils, with three teachers and three class-rooms. 

The construction and arrangement of buildings 
forms no part of my paper, but I much desire to call 
attention to the necessity of plenty of light in the 
class-room, which should be so arranged as to fall on 
the teacher's face. I refer here to the earlier stages 
of instruction, which should always be made as simple 
as possible. " From the easy to the difl&cult " ; " From 
the known to the unknown," are golden maxims of 
the " German " method. Following out this principle, 
as the pupil gradually acquires the power of lip-reading 
under favourable conditions, we proceed to introduce 
such difl&culties as will have to be encountered in the 
outside world. Amongst other matters, beards are 
sometimes supposed to present an obstacle to lip- 
reading. If this were so, then most of the teachers in 
Germany that J know have one and all cleared the 
obstacle most successfully, even when carrying the 
additional penalty of a heavy moustache. 

I also strongly recommend in class-teaching (See 
Question 2, Section I.) a circular arrangement of 
desks and seats, enabling every member of the class 
io be in a position to lip-read from any point in the 
circle ; thus, no matter who speaks in the class, every 
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one can watch the speaker's mouth. In only two 
schools of the many I have stayed at have I noticed 
such a practice. 

During the first year, each pupil requires a con- 
siderable amount of individual teaching, for it is in 
this stage that the all important work of establishing 
a ready and precise method of communication between 
teacher and taught is to be accompUshed. This 
being done, instruction gradually settles down to 
ordinary class-teaching. 

The question whether pupils should usually sit or 
stand (Question 8, Section II.) is a matter entirely de- 
pendent on the lesson and stage of instruction. Too 
much sitting is bad, so likewise is too much standing. 
In the early years of a deaf child's instruction the 
best plan appears to me to continually vary the 
position — now sitting and writing in a book, now 
standing and speaking, writing at the board, walking 
to objects, pointing to them, carrying them, naming 
them, and so on. I can call to mind a school for the 
deaf in Austria, of considerable reputation, where the 
(to me) barbarous practice was in force of making the 
pupils and teachers stand all through the morning 
and afternoon session, unless engaged in a drawing 
lesson. 

Having alluded to Drawing (See Question 7, 
Section III.), I should wish to enter a protest against 
drawing being made an important and integral part 
of the education of the deaf. 
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Drawing teaches them no part of language, and is 
in no way to he considered as an essential part of an 
education which will fit them for intercourse with the 
hearing world. Every hour spent on drawing lessons 
in school is so much taken from that instniction 
which is of vital importance. 

At the same time, I am the last to counsel that 
the deaf should he deprived of any amusement good 
for them. Let, then, drawing he considered as such, 
or as an accomplishment, and I rest content. 

Great good is considered likely to accrue to the 
deaf in some institutions, hy the teaching of drawing 
systematically, as it is supposed that the pupils on leav- 
ing may learn and follow the businesses of engraving, 
lithography and the like. I would wish to call your 
earnest attention to the fact that such work tends to 
an excessive strain on the eyesight; and this being 
so, the deaf, already doubly dependent on the sense of 
vision, should be jealously guarded against any pur- 
suit likely to interfere with its effective use. 

I cannot but think that drawing lessons in some 
institutions on the ^^ German " system are merely an 
excuse for a relief- hour. If this be so, I do not object 
so much, as it may be often convenient towards the 
close of the day's work to engage a class in drawing, in 
consequence of the teacher's absence. There are, 
however, certain institutions where the visitor's atten- 
tion is specially directed to the excellence of the pupils' 
drawing. My contention is that such children's power 
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of drawing is far in advance of their power of using 
or understanding language. 

The pupils of the late lamented Inspector Arnold, 
of Kiehen, would never have attained to their excel- 
lent proficiency in speech had he considered that 
drawing heads from the antique was one of the 
principal subjects of a deaf child's education. 

Having just previously identified a class with its 
teacher, I should desire to point out the importance 
(which I feel so many of my more experienced col- 
leagues will readily admit) of not restricting a class 
to any one . instructor (Question 7, Section II.), but 
allowing it to receive teaching from each member of 
the educational staflF of the establishment. This 
practice is very essential for the acquirement of good 
lip-reading. Visitors and others should also be 
pressed into the service of speaking to the pupils and 
Ustening to them m return. 

One master, no doubt, should be responsible for 
the general progress of a class throughout a certain 
period — a year for instance ; but need not devote 
every hour of the teaching day to his own class. 
Change is most beneficial for both pupil and instructor, 
and is often a relief to the latter. 

A grave mistake exists in certain schools where 
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attempts have been made to teach articulation, that 
such mstruction is very exhausting in its nature, and 
tends to impairment of health in the teacher ; in fact, 
I was gravely told by an instructor in a large intemat 
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on the other side of the Atlantic, that he had wrecked 
his constitution by snch teaching in the short space of 
five years. 

When we reflect on the multiples of five years 
during which well-known teachers in Germany have 
been imparting spoken language to a succession of 
pupils, without injury to health, we must conclude 
either that the constitution of the teacher was in fault, 
or his system of instruction ; and I am bound to say 
I feel convinced it was the latter. 

With regard to the question of text books, manuals, 
and the fitting time for teaching grammar and other 
subjects (Questions 5 and 6, Section III.) I should 
desire to express the opinion that good text books are 
yeiy requisite, especially in the present large institu- 
tions. Personally, I should prefer to see a teacher 
dispense with them, and instruct from his own know- 
ledge and memory, but this would only be possible in 
small schools and classes. Then as to the teaching of 
grammar, &c., the first object of the teacher of the 
deaf on the ** German " system is to construct a 
medium of coiomunication between himself and his 
pupils ; haying succeeded in this, the next immediate 
object is to place them in possession of language, 
both spoken and written. When this is really 
accomplished it will be time to introduce special 
branches of study, as religion, history, geography, 
natural history, and systematic arithmetic; finally 
a knowledge of the rules regulating the construction 
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of language itself, viz., grammar ; but if this latter 
were never given in school it would matter very Uttle, 
so long as language had been correctly taught in 
the first mstance. 

To answer beforehand a question which I antici- 
pate from sign system teachers, as to the time when a 
Udeaey of uio.ge wiU be «c,*ed io enable the 
special branches to be proceeded with ; also to meet ' 
the probable objection, that religious instruction should 
not be delayed a single day, — I may point out that 
language with the hearing is day by day growing as 
our stock of ideas increases, and we learn new words 
and phrases to express them. This happens from our 
earliest childhood to the zenith of our intellectual man- 
hood. When, as children yet at the mother's knee, 
we both listened to, talked of and comprehended a 
vast amount of information on many subjects, more 
particularly religious ones, these subjects were not 
classified, but simply included under the one head of 
" language". So too with the deaf taught on the 
" German " system. 

In the process of instructing in language a very 
large amount of general knowledge is conveyed in the 
first three years. 

If in the course of a lesson we speak of a llaf, a 
shrub, a plant, varieties of flowers and of trees, 
explain and make comparisons, again show the 
heavens, the stars, the moon, the sun, clouds, sky; 
direct attention to the elements, and explain that God 
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is the Creator of all,— we do not dignify such instruc- 
tion by speaking of it as *' Religion," '* Botany," and 
" Astronomy," — but merely as Language. 

Referring to the study of Grammar, I cannot 
refrain from calling your attention to the noteworthy 
fact that the country where the deaf are habitually 
taught to use spoken language is in the unhappy pos- 
* session of a Grammar which may fairly be considered 
as beyond the grasp of an ordinary intellect. 

In conclusion, I think the first and last duty of a 
teacher of the deaf is (where time is in any sense an 
object) to place his pupil in full communication with 
the hearing world, both by means of spoken language 
and that of books and journals. 

Let special studies be cared for, after this great and 
all-important work has been accomplished. Let the 
deaf pupil on leaving school show the value and com- 
pleteness of his training by following unaided, or with 
the assistance of some hearing companion, any con- 
genial branch of study or science which time had 
forbidden him to indulge in, during his apprenticeship 
at spoken and written language. 

These remarks are addressed, not at my " German " 
system brothers, but at those engaged on other 
metlfbds in my mind far less satisfactory, and I think 
are not uncalled for, when I remember the words 
addressed by the head of a National College for the 
deaf and dumb, viz., that he '^ had felt diffident 
about conferring a degree on a young man upon 
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his graduating, who was not competent to construct 
a grammatically correct sentence in his own native 
language." 

I trust and believe most sincerely that the eflForts 
put forth at this Congress will be productive of great 
good to a class which merits the fullest sympathies of 
the world at large, and whose affliction is distinctly 
within the range of man's ability to alleviate. 

AKTHUK A. KINSEY, 

Principal of the Training College of the " Society 
for Teachers of the Deaf, and Diffusion of the 
* German ' system in the United Kingdom,** 

Cabtle Bab Hill, 

Ealing, London, W. 
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In the first place let me thank those who have 
called together this most important International 
Congress for having allowed me^ although not a 
teacher, to contribute a paper in connection with the 
Education of the Deaf. To those to whom I am 
unknown it may be well to state that I have never 
been connected with the profession nor have I ever 
been in any way pecuniarily mterested m any school 
or msHWon. The interest .wakened in my wife ^i 
myself was through an only child having lost hearing 
when very young. Before that we had, in common, 
alas, with the great bulk of mankind, never devoted 
any special attention to the condition or education of 
the deaf. Finding how bitterly opposed the advocates 
of speech and signs were to each other in England, 
we determined to see for ourselves in other countries 
how far the advantages of the one system surpassed 
the other beyond the school career and after insti- 
tution life had been ended; for the ** German" system 
had not been long enough at work in England for the 
eflFect on its pupils in after life to be apparent. 

In order to avoid the chance of confusion I define 
the terms used in this paper as follows : — 

"German" system. — That which is based on 
articulation and lip-reading. 
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" French " system. — That which is based on a 
system of signs. 

" Combined " system. — That which is based on a 
system of signs with a certain amomit of articulation 
taught as an accomplishment. 

It may be well to note here that when, in 1872, 
we set out on our tour of mspection, which included 
England, America, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, France and Scotland in the order 
named, we naturally leant to the system most 
prevalent in our country, viz.: the "French" system 
of signs. 

From the above it may seem not unnatural that I 
should be asked to give the result of our enquiries^as 
an answer to the first of the special questions in the 
programme of your Congress, viz. : — 

" Will the deaf mutes taught by articulation 
forget when they leave school the chief part of the 
learning acquired there ? And will they, when 
conversing with hearing people, prefer usmg gestures 
and written language to articulation? If this re- 
proach has any truth in it, to what must this 
state of things be attributed, and by what means can 
it be remedied?" 

My answer is that the deaf, toto-congenital as 
well as others, who have been properly " taught 
by articulation " do not '* forget, when they leave 
the school, the chief part of the learning acquired 
there," nor do they "prefer using gestures and 
written language to articulation." You will notice 
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that I have emphasized the word *' by '' — '* by articu- 
lation." On this rests the whole difference between 
the pure " German " system, with its excellent 
results; and the many degrees of the "Oral," or 
" Articulation " system, which is really the " Com- 
bined " method, with its disappointing results It is 
this teaching articulation instead of teaching by 
articulation — teaching articulation, i.e.y as an extra, as 
a subject, as a lesson, instead of making articulation 
the channel through which all other knowledge should 
be imparted — which is so often mistaken for the pure 
" German," or Speaking, system. 

I have examined many schools on so-called ''Oral " 
systems, or which have professed to give all the 
advantages to be obtained from the " German" system, 
where articulation was taught only half an hour a day ; 
and we saw some schools where this '' extra " lesson 
was given only on alternate days. 

Compare this with all the knowledge the school- 
room can afford imparted through articulation, and 
all intercourse at play and at meals carried on in the 
same way, and you will then see that to those 
taught under the " German" system speech and lip- 
reading are their natural language, the language of 
their country, of hearing persons and of themselves. 
What wonder then that they should use it in after 
life ? The wonder, indeed, would be if they did not. 
Whereas those to whom articulation has only been an 
extra, will never treat it as their natural language. 
It will be as a foreign language so taught is to 
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hetahig dnUtien. What waDderAen that the deaf, thus 
inatmeted, should in after fife prefer to he nuked as 
deaf-motes and nse gestures or aiqr other method 
lather than the hune, hahnig speedy idueh to &em 
has ahrajB heen mipleasant — a task — and in which 
they hare nerer felt at iMHoe. Add to nhich, under 
these systems, lip>reading, or the art of miderstanding 
the speech of others, is little cared for. 

The *' reproach " mentioned in yonr question to 
which this Paper is an answer is wholly nndeserred hy 
the *' German " system and those educated under 
it, hut is richly merited and applies with irresistible 
force to the many degrees of '* Oral " and articulating 
methods which hare signs or manual alphabet as their 
base, and which are practised by those inimical to the 
system in its purity. Teachers and adrocates of these 
systems bring the fiulure of their pupils to keep up, 
or to use, speech in after life as an argument against 
much time in the education of the deaf being doToted 
to speech; whereas when rightly acquired it is the 
most precious gift the deaf can receire, as proTed by 
the fortunate pupils of good ''German" system 
schools. 

As a striking instance of the aboTe may be men- 
tioned the case of the School Board for London who 
have yielded, except in one school, to their Inspector's 
Tiews, as published by him in 1879, as follows : — 
** During thirty years of practice on both systems I 
have found that articulation and lip-reading can only 
be used as the sole medium of communication for 
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educational purposes in a very few instances — not 
more than five per cent." 

This well-known English teacher has thus, 
throughout the schools for the poor in the metropolis 
of England, caused the practical rejection of the 
" German " system, which he does not understand, 
has never tried, and the results of which he has had 
no opportunity of seeing, because his own system of 
** Oral " teaching has, as he tells the world, so 
signally failed. 

And now,*with your kind permission, I purpose to 
illustrate ihe foregoing by a few examples taken from 
among the many we saw for ourselves of persons who 
had been educated at schools and institutions for the 
deaf in various countries. We saw lads and girls, 
young men and young women, middle-aged men and 
middle-aged women. We saw them as apprentices, 
workmen, masters, or those who had no profession, 
either at home, at their work, in their houses of busi- 
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ness or in society. 

In our intercourse with teachers of the " French " 
and " Combined " systems we had been repeatedly 
assured that all the successfal cases we should meet 
with of old pupils able to converse and lip-read would 
be those who had partial hearing or who had learned 
to speak before loss of hearing — ^in fact, the semi- 
mute or the semi-deaf. To prove the truth or 
otherwise of this almost universal assertion, we visited 
only toto-congenital cases; and, to make the test more 
severe, we took care never to enquire where we could 
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see any old deaf pupils until we were ready to go and 
see them, lest they should have been prepared to 
receive us. This again we did to meet objections 
urged by teachers of the "French" and "Combined" 
systems. We are glad for the sake of the incredulous 
that we took these precautions, though, as we went on 
and found how unnecessary they were, we often felt 
ashamed of ourselves for having been so suspicious. 
The contrast was most marked between those taught 
under the " German " system, with whom we con- 
versed by word of mouth, and those who had been 
taught under the "French" system, unable to con- 
verse with us who were unacquainted with signs and 
the manual alphabet, and whose attempts at writing 
were most difficult and in many cases impossible to 
understand owing to the language of their country 
being to them a foreign language. That the language 
of their country will ever be thus, even to the most 
highly educated, if taught on the inverted order of 
the sign language, will be admitted by even the 
staunchest supporters of those systems. Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet acknowledged this to me, and said that I 
might mention that even one so highly gifted by 
nature and education as his own mother never, even 
in later years, could be said to have lost in her writings 
all " deaf-mutisms." 

The result of our personal intercourse with the 
deaf who had been taught under the "German" 
system was encouraging beyond anything we had 
dared to hope ; true, we never met with anyone whom 
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we could not have told from a hearing person, bnt we 
saw men and women of all ranks, and under a great 
variety of circumstances, and we were able in all cases 
to understand their speech and to be understood in 
return by their reading from our lips. We saw, in 
fact, persons able to get through the world comfort- 
ably by meaas of speech aad lip-reading. For 
instance, amongst those we visited were some appren- 
tices ; one was not a good specimen, for he stammered, 
as did also the hearing members of his family, yet we 
could understand him, and he readily read from our 
lips. His master said, quite crossly, in reply to the 
delight we expressed at the lad being able to make 
himself understood by speech (it was one of the first 
cases we had seen), ^^He speaks a great deal too much; 
he is always talking with his fellow apprentice." 

Take another instance. We saw a dressmaker 
who had the leading business in one of the smaller 
German capitals. She was rather shy of talking 
about herself at our first interview. This came to 
the knowledge of her lover, who begged we would 
pay his betrothed another visit, which we did, 
escorted by him. The meeting was most amusing : 
he took her roundly to task for having appeared to so 
little advantage in the morning; and, after some 
lively sparring — rattled oflf between them just as 
though both, instead of one, had been hearing 
persons-we chimed in, and had a long and yeiy 
pleasant conversation with the deaf dressmaker. 
She assured us, and this was confirmed by enquiries 
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we made, that in following her occupation the only 
means of communication between herself and those who 
employed her were articulation and lip-reading; she 
never had recourse to writing; finger-talking and 
signs she did not understand. 

A happier, brighter and more contented woman 
than this dressmaker no hearing person could have 
been. 

We were much struck with the marked contrast 
between those able to use speech and those unable to 
do so. Those able to use speech were so much more 
like hearing persons, so much more able to mix with 
others and hold their own in the world. They 
also seemed so much brighter, happier and more 
intellectual. This applies to those who had been at 
school an equal time, but not taught on the same 
system, and not to those exceptional cases of bright 
intellect and long school culture which are to be seen 
in some of the American sign schools, who have 
enjoyed two, three, and even four ^ times as much 
school life as the majority of pupils on the ** German " 
system are allowed. 

Now we will pass to an instance or two to shew 
that it is not necessary that the deaf should remain 
long at school, however desirable it may be that they 
should do so, nor is it by any means necessary that 
they should have exceptional ability in order to use 
and keep up speech in after life. We were assured by 
• the director of a large school, where there was an 
average of sixteen pupils to each teacher, that he had 
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had pupils only able to remain four years at school, 
and whose speech he feared would have been lost, 
who had come to see him in after years, not only 
with their speech not lost, but much improved ; and 
this we saw for ourselves in many instances. Nor is 
this really to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
that those taught on this system have but one means 
of communication, and that is language. 

The following case is inserted here to shew that 
the education given on the " German '* system is 
good, is valued, and made good use of in after life. 
We saw a poor woman Uving with an aunt. She had 
left school some twelve years, and Uved in a part of 
Germany where one of the many patois prevailing in 
that country was spoken. When we first arrived at 
the house the aunt was out, and we saw the deaf 
woman, and an old woman who said sh^ lived in the 
same house. On our enquiring from her if she were 
in the habit of talking to her deaf companion, and 
whether the latter understood her well, she answered 
both questions in the affirmative, and we soon saw for 
ourselves that this was the case, as they talked 
together easily in our presence. By-and-by the aunt 
came in, a regular old gossip, and chattered away as 
fast as possible, and when talking to her niece spoke 
with equal rapidity, yet the latter appeared to have no 
difficulty in understanding her. My wife, though a 
very fair German scholar, was several times at fault, 
by reason of the dialect spoken, as was even the 
German lady who acted as my interpreter; more 
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than once, when such was the case, they asked the 
deaf niece, who interpreted the patois — indeed she 
seemed equally at home in speaking German to the 
ladies and the patois to those around her. She was a 
seamstress, was able to go out to houses and take her 
orders ; was quite independent, going marketing for 
herself, and doing all the shopping for her aunt, and 
shewed us, with evident satisfaction, her book-keeping 
and accounts. A hearing woman in the same 
neighbourhood, who kept a small linendraper's shop, 
and was mother of a deaf girl, told us she had never 
known any of the old pupils who had not kept up 
their speech after they had left school, though she 
was acquainted with many, and had had good 
opportunities of judging. 

Not to weary you with cases I will only add one 
more of the very many one might mention, viz. that 
of a working tailor. The man was not in when 
we went to see him. He was in court giving 
evidence against a thief who had stolen a hat 
from his master's shop. We had not to wait long, 
however, before he returned; and very pleased his 
master was that through his deaf workman's testimony 
the thief had been convicted. We found that this 
totO'Congenital deaf workman had given all his 
evidence viva voce in open court, and had stood the 
test of examination and cross-examination without 
any other means of communication being used than 
word of mouth. 

The eases hitherto mentioned have been all taken 
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from 0116 class of life, because I have been most 
anxions that it should be appreciated how specially 
good and practical the " German " system is for the 
poor. 

We saw, however, as before mentioned, persons of 
varied stations in life. We met ladies in society. 
We saw merchants who were able to carry on their 
business by word of mouth and correspondence. 
And in several cases we met with persons taught on 
this system who were not only proficient in their own 
tongue, but had acquired sufficient knowledge of other 
languages to enable them to travel for business or 
pleasure in foreign countries. It will be seen that our 
joumeyings led us to visit many of all classes who 
Jiad left school, some many years, and the result of 
our investigations conclusively proved — I am speaking 
of the majority, and not of exceptional cases on 
either side— 

1st. That even the toto-congenital deaf taught by 
articulation do not forget when they leave school the 
chief part of the learning acquired there. 

2nd. That they do not, when conversing with 
hearing or deaf people, prefer using gestures and 
written language to articulation. 

3rd. That the reproach mentioned in the 
question to which this paper is an answer only applies 
to pupils and teachers of spurious and imperfect 
forms of articulation teaching, not to the pure 
" German " system. 

In conclusion, let me urge that this system is of 
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snch practical valae to the poor, and to those who 
have to make their way in after life, that it cannot he 
too generally adopted. 

To the rich, who can he kept at school as long as 
desired, who can continue their education after having 
left school, who have no necessity for hattling with 
life, who are not desirous of mixing much in general 
society, and who have those around them who will for 
their sakes learn their peculiar means of conmiuni- 
cation, such as signs and the manual alphahet, it 
matters comparatively little on what method they are 
taught. Amongst the great variety of systems we have 
seen, there is not one incapable, under such exceptional 
circumstances, of turning out pupils happy and intel- 
lectual, though dumb as well as deaf, and, therefore, 
much restricted in their intercourse with the great 
mass of mankind. 

Those, however, who are not rich form the vast 
majority of the deaf, and, therefore, the vast 
majority of schools should be on the system best 
suited to their needs. That the ^' German " is that 
system, giving as it does to the deaf not only speech 
but the power to use and understand speech, I trust 
this paper, whatever its defects, may have helped to 
prove. If my wife and I have not had the special 
training which the writers of most of the other 
papers have had, at least we have had no prejudices 
of education, profession or caste to get rid of ; pre- 
judices which are often met with in the minds of those 
who, on subjects outside their profession, have clear 
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and impartial judgment. We, at any rate, had nothing 
to gain or lose by our investigations, except the truth. 
Our object was to find — (1) What was best for own 
child. (2) What was best for the majority of the 
deaf. 

We came to no doubtful conclusion, and so sure 
were we of the result, that we started " The Society 
for Training Teachers of the Deaf and for the 
DiflFusion of the ^ German ' System in the United 
Kingdom," of which I have the honour to be the 
Honorary Secretary, and whose Acting Secretary and 
Principal are writers of papers at this great Congress. 
True, things move slowly in England ; the State 
gives US no help, and we have lately had a succession 
of bad harvests, but we will not rest until in our own 
land at least the deaf poor have the blessing of the 
system best suited to their wants. 

May the result of this International Congress be, 
as I feel very hopeful that it will, the spreading, by 
GOD'S blessiug, of a like benefit far and wide 
throughout the civilized countries of the world. 



B. ST. JOHN ACKEKS. 
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ON THE HEALTH OF DEAF-MUTES. 



We are assembled here in the hope of mitigating 
that greatest of earthly trials, total deafness. That 
we may gain from the experience of the past some 
suggestions for future guidance, I propose to call your 
attention to the question, whether the health of Deaf- 
Mutes differs materially from that of others, and by 
what means we may improve it. (See Programme, 
Section IV., Question 4.) 

Even to those who have no special knowledge of 
this subject, it cannot be surprisingf that the health of 
Ihe d J and dmnb is in generd fir from ^atisfaetory. 

Lei ns inquire into L re.»ona for this. tL 
congenitally deaf, whether from consanguinity of 
parents or not, frequently inherit besides dea&ess 
other constitutional defects. Many are strumous: 
many suffer in early life from rickets (rachitis), 
epilepsy, water on the brain (hydrocephalus), or other 
head affections. They are also specially prone to 
diseases of the scalp, to a discharge from the ear, 
giving rise to the peculiar and offensive odour, so often 
noticed in school-rooms where they are taught. They 
are also very subject to chilblains. And many, who 
show none of these defects, grow up stunted and 
feeble, and die in early manhood of consumption, or 
some other deteriorative disorder. 
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Those who become deaf in infancy or early child- 
hood, — ^in consequence of scarlet fever, measles, 
meningitis, convulsions connected with dentition, or 
other acute diseases, — owe their defective hearing in 
most cases, less perhaps to the special virulence of the 
disease than, to the vulnerability or feebleness of their 
constitution. 

We have, therefore, in both classes of cases an 
antecedent probability that the deaf will be found to 
be below the average in health and longevity. 

A hearing and speakmg child is able to explain 
causes of discomfort as they arise, and thus get them 
removed. With a deaf child, an unusually observant 
parent or attendant is needed to detect and remedy 
such ailments before they have had time to lead to 
estabhshed evil. As the eye, when devoid of sensa- 
tion, becomes inflamed from the lodgment, beneath the 
lids, of irritants which would not be allowed to remain 
for a moment in a healthy eye, so the child, unable to 
explain what is wrong, is subject to the hurtful 
influence^ until real injury results. 

We come now to consider the question — What 
circumstances are there (besides those just alluded to) 
peculiar to the state of deaf-mutism that tend to the 
deterioration of health, or to the development of 
disease ? 

This subject needs to be looked at with some 
detail. 

First and foremost we must consider the differ- 
ences as regards the respiratory act. 
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Deaf-mntes breathe, as a rnle, mainly through the 
open month. The nose thus becomes useless for 
respiratory and almost useless for olfactory purposes, 
and thus the appearance of the countenance is entirely 
altered. I will not now describe the changes that 
result from mouth-breathing, to the ear itself, further 
than to say that there is in consequence a closure of 
the eustachian tube, with secondary injury of the 
tympanic cavity. 

One object of the sense of smell is to give warning 

of the presence of noxious matters in the air ; and on 

r the principle that " Fore-warned is fore-armed," we 

r* 

f are thus, if breathing be conducted through the nose 
and the nasal membrane is in healthy action, able to 
escape from or to remove the evil influences around. 

The sense of smell is rarely active in deaf-mutes. 
Both taste and smell are sometimes destroyed by the 
same illness that destroys the hearing, and in mouth- 
breathers these two senses are always deficient. 

Air entering directly through the mouth into the 
respiratory passages is apt to be too dry, for it is one 
of the objects of the complicated arrangements of the 
nose to supply to the inspired air that degree of 
aqueous saturation best suited for respiration. 

The infractuosities of the nasal organs serve also 
to catch the suspended particles of soUd matter, which, 
if allowed to enter the bronchial tubes, set up irrita- 
tion, and, as will be shown, are a fertile source of 
chronic disease. 

The contact of dry unsifted air irritates the 

I 
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pharyngeal mucous membrane, and sets up chronic 
catarrh, which spreads upwards to the nose and down- 
wards to the windpipe and lung. 

From the nasal it extends to the ophthalmic 
mucous membrane, and from the pharynx through 
the eustachian tube to the tympanum. Granular 
sore throat, tumefaction of the nasal membrane, con- 
junctivitis and tympanic obstructions are hence 
developed. 

We will now inquire what are the special pulmonary 
defects most often met with among deaf-mutes. 

Dr. Buxton, whose large experience is well known, 
informs me that among adult deaf-mutes chronic 
cough, with copious secretion, is exceedingly common. 
The sound of the cough is usually hoarse and 
abnormal, and the expectoration is removed with some 
difl&culty. 

It has not beeif my lot to take medical charge of 
any institution for the deaf^ but in a large out-patient 
practice at two of our London Metropolitan hospitals, 
a considerable number of deaf-mutes have come under 
my care. 

At the Brompton Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest the number of deaf-mutes has 
been considerable. Out of a total of 20,000 patients 
seen by me at the hospital, the proportion of deaf- 
mutes was much larger, probably two or three times 
as large as among an almost equal number of out- 
patients at a General Hospital (King's College 
Hospital), with which 1 was connected. 
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It is pretty generally admitted that the deaf are 
specially prone to pulmonary diseases, and that much 
of the high mortaHty of deaf-mutes is traceable to 
disorders of the respiratory and circulatory systems : 
and it might therefore be naturally expected that a 
Chest Hospital would afford a better opportunity of 
investigating such cases than could be furnished by a 
General Hospital. 

The cases seen varied of course in character, but 
a considerable number of them (I greatly regret my 
inability to furnish Statistics on this subject) were 
cases of chronic bronchial disease analogous to that 
found among millers, stonemasons, and those 
engaged in other dusty occupations, and I think it 
probable that further observations will lead to the 
conclusion that the mouth breathing, to which allusion 
has been made, is instrumental in the production of 
this state. Particles of dust, which should have been 
kept from the lungs by the nasal membrane, have 
gained uncontested entrance to the bronchial tubes, 
and have set up chronic change, leading eventually to 
destructive disease. 

The cases were almost without exception marked 
by deterioration, the pulmonary disorder being due to 
defective vitality, and chronic atomic tissue change. 

These deaf patients had, for the most part, grown 
up under circumstances little calculated to develop a 
healthy constitution, and in many cases they fell 
victims to disease which would not have proved fatal 
to those of average constitutional power and vitality. 
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The flat chest, narrow shoulders, imperfectly expanded 
lungs might be traced in many of these poor people 
to a combination of unfavourable circumstances, such 
as inherited feebleness, defective hygiene, neglected 
physical and mental training, and insufficient food. 
What wonder then that they failed to hold their own 
against so many evil influences ? 

In hospital pr^ace I never met mth . patient 
educated under the ^' German ' ' system. This cannot 
be a matter of surprise, as the ^' German " system 
has not hitherto extended in England among the poor. 

May we not trust that this reproach will be speedily 
removed, now that evidence is attained amongst us 
proving conclusively the vast superiority of this system, 
not only for the rich who can command long-continued 
and highly-skilled training, but especially for the 
poor ? By this means the poor are fitted to earn 
their own living, and to take their place in the 
race of life amongst those who can hear as well 
as speak, and with whom the deaf are no longer 
debarred from holding converse, and entering almost 
on equal terms upon the fight for existence. 

We pass now to our third inquiry. Do deaf-mutes 
die young ? 

Mr. J. Copplestone, in his work " How to educate 
the Deaf and Dumb," writes: — **In all returns of 
deaf and dumb the numbers above the age of fifteen 
rapidly diminish." ** This," says the Census Report, 
** can be accounted for only by their mortality being at a 
higher rate than that of the general population/' 
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'' Notwithstanding this statement we have not yet met 
•with any Assurance Table in which a higher premimn 
is required for the assurance of deaf-mutes than for 
other persons. Whether this may be considered as 
indicative of the want of accurate information on the 
subject, or whether deaf-mutes are treated as excep • 
tional cases and are specially arranged for, we cannot 
determine. The fact has, however, for many years 
been well established, that disease and decline are the 
natural results of that constant restless irritation from 
an imprisoned mind which arrests healthy develop- 
ment of mind and body." 

It is not to be wondered at that no Assurance Table 
should be accessible, for the number of deaf-mutes 
desiring to assure their lives must be too limited to 
suggest the need for a special Table for their benefit. 
It may be mentioned, however, that in one instance 
brought under my notice a higher premium was 
charged, on the ground, mainly, that a greater liabiUty 
to street accidents existed for those whose ears could 
not warn them of approaching danger. 

In America, where the railway Unes are to a large 
extent unprotected by raihngs, the deaths from acci- 
dent among the deaf and dumb are in excess of the 
English mortality. 

On referring to the Census Returns (1871) we find 
that 40 per cent, of the deaf and dumb are between the 
ages of five years and twenty ; 50 per cent, between 
twenty and sixty ; and 7 per cent, from sixty upwards. 
After the age of forty-five a rapid diminution occurs 
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in the number ; and the number of those who attain 
the age of seventy is very small. 

The late Dr. Peet, of New York,writingfor an Ameri- 
can pubUcation, says : — " The diflference against the 
health of deaf and dumb children and youths, as compared 
with the general population of the same ages, is but too 
distinctly accounted for by the prevalence of pulmonary 
disease among the former, the result of the scrofulous 
habit which characterises so many of them ; and which 
is often the remote or immediate cause of deafness. 
The period of greatest danger being once passed, they 
often attain a good old age. Taking seventy deaths 
(in a * sign ' school), sixty-seven were from disease ; 
of these twenty-five were by puhnonary disease." 

The Maryland Census of 1850 showed that the 
deaths by consumption, between the ages of ten and 
thirty, were 136 out of 1,071, only one sixth ; while 
among the deaf and dumb of the same ages their 
proportion appears to be more than one third. 

Professor Porter, of Hartford, United States, 
ascertained that of eighty-four deaths by disease 
among the former pupils of that school, of which the 
causes were known, forty-one were from consumption 
or kindred diseases. 

Sir William Wylde states that of 217 deaths of deaf- 
mutes in Ireland, seventy-seven were from consumption. 

The Rev. Samuel Smith, of S. Saviour's Church 
for the Deaf and Dumb, in Oxford Street, London, 
writes to me (25th March, 1880) as follows : — " In 
reply to your inquiries I am able to state as the result 
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of my observation during neariy twenty-five years' 
work amongst the adult deaf and dumb of London, 
that very few attain any great age, and that a very 
large proportion of those who have died have been 
taken away by disease of the lungs. I know of no 
public statistics of the subject, and I do not keep any 
special records of such cases, though if I had time to 
go over my diaries, I could, perhaps, obtain a good 
deal of information on the subject." 

Having shown that the state of Deaf-mutism tends 
to the deterioration of health, the development of 
diseases of the lungs, and the shortening of life, we 
will now endeavour to show that methods by which 
the free use of the lungs, by varied and regulated 
speech, may be secured, should be encouraged in every 
way, not for educational purposes alone, but to raise 
the standard of health among these afflicted ones, and 
thus render their infirmity a useful stimulant to the 
activity of body and mind. 

Dr. MuUer remarks, that, as many of the deaf at 
the age of from fourteen to sixteen become consump- 
tive, exercise of the vocal organs is of advantage to 
expand and strengthen the chest. 

Mr. Kinsey, principal of the Training College for 
Teachers of the Deaf on the ** German" system, at 
EaUng, says that lung disease may in all probability 
be avoided by teaching articulation at an early age, 
and adds that if the lungs have been idle from birth, 
and mouth respiration indulged in up to the tenth year, 
" the seeds of mischief are already producing fruit." 
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The late Mr. Arnold, of Eiehen, was of the same 
opmion, and he cites the case of a pupil troubled with 
difl&cult and painful respiration, which disappeared 
after a few months' exercise in speech. 

Mr. Schonthiel, Head Master of the Jews' Home 
for the Deaf and Dumb, in London, mentions that by 
means of the " German " system they are saved from 
premature death, brought on through insufl&cient 
action of the lungs. 

Dr. Hirsch, of Rotterdam, points out that " the 
articulated language presents the greatest advantages- 
It expands the chest, brightens the intellect, and the 
countenances of those who speak are much nobler 
than of those who express themselves only by signs." 

Mr. J. Burton Hotchkiss, now a Professor in the 
National College for Deaf- Mutes at Washington, 
U.S.A., himself a semi-mute, wrote in July, 1870 : — 
" The mute being deprived of his voice, loses the 
strengthening effect a constant use of it has upon the 
lungs, and is thereby rendered more Uable to lung 
disease. Hence health, strength, and long life, 
depend upon the cultivation of the voice. After my 
first year at Hartford, I was several times attacked by 
lung fever and kindred complaints, and now, with the 
knowledge that the years bring, I attribute it in a 
great degree to an almost total disuse of my voice, 
and a failure to substitute any exercise that would 
have the same expanding action upon the lungs. And 
I find that 1 have never enjoyed better health than since 
my resumption of speech, but it is perhaps too much 
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to attribute it all to this cause. And yet I cannot but 
believe that, so far as my lungs are concerned, I do 
not ascribe too much to a happy habit into which 
I have fallen of reading aloud to myself some pages 
daily. This habit I carried to excess while in college, 
and no doubt afforded some amusement to the pro- 
fessors by my oratorical declamations, but it was 
abnost the sole means by which I preserved my speech 
during the years I was surrounded by deaf mutes only. 
I would say to all semi-mutes, * Go ye, and do like- 
wise I ' " And yet I am told by Mr. Kinsey, that this 
Mr. Hotchkiss would not, when he saw him a few 
years ago, learn to lip-read, possibly because there 
was no one to teach him, and he shirked the tedious 
business of trying to teach himself. 

As evidence of improved vitality in those being 
taught by the " oral " system it is said that "whereas 
chilblains were common to all the inmates of the Glasgow 
Institution in the winter season, now they only attack 
those who are being taught by the * Silent ' system ; 
the other pupils, although similarly circumstanced as 
to food, &c., remaining free from this annoyance." 

In a pamphlet on " Teaching the Dumb to 
Speak," by James Patterson Cassells, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., London, he writes: — "It develops the 
brain and the intellect, awakens the emotional 
elements of our nature, manifesting this in the 
increased love of home, and in the intdligent expression 
of the child's face ; gives to the person so taught a 
degree of status nearly equal to his more fortunate 
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fellows, because his friends and companions have no 
new language to learn in order to communicate with 
him : gives him also the ability of earning: his Uving 
in fte'^^rdinary marts of laJnr. and. Lefore. I 
greater degree of independence— of gaining knowledge 
by increased and unfettered intercourse with those 
who associate with him ; domesticates him ; improves 
his general health and hearing, if there be any of it 
left y andy lastly y it lessens the chance of affections of the 
lungs y and thereby prolongs life.'' 

Dr. Buxton informs me : — * * Among the very large 
number of deaf persons whom I have known, includ- 
ing some who were pupils in Braidwood's Private 
Academy at Hackney, before the London Asylum was 
founded, and some of Dr. Watson's earhest pupils in that 
institution, the longest-Uved amongst them have been 
(1) Those who had been taught articulation on the 
Braidwood- Watson principle with so much success as 
to be able to use it regularly in their own home 
circles ; and (2) Those whose domestic relationship 
had been with the hearing, not the deaf, and whose 
whole Ufe was marked and impressed by (so to 
speak) hearing influences, not deaf ones." 

Speaking at the Conference of Head Masters, held 
in London, in July, 1877, Mr. Howard, Head Master 
of the Yorkshire Listitution, Doncaster, said: — "As 
regards the health, he believed that the play given to 
the lungs in exercising the voice, and the increased 
amount of oxygenation thereby engendered, gave to 
the blood of the pupil a stimulus which promoted its 
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more vigorous circulation, and tended to ward ofif 
many of the complaints to which the deaf and dumb 
are Uable. Since the introduction of oral gymnastics, 
i.e.j exercises of the voice, shouting, (fee, into the 
Doncaster Institution, the number of cases of chilblain, 
which previously often partook of the nature of large 
open sores, had considerably diminished." 

In a work on the Deaf and Dumb by the late 
Mr. Joseph Toynbee, F.R.S., pubUshed in London, in 
1858, we read : — '* The influence of the use of the 
vocal organs upon the general health has, I think, 
scarcely been sufficiently considered in the education 
of the deaf and dumb. Sir H. Holland, with his 
usual acuteness, has placed the subject in its full light. 
He says, * Might not more be done in practice 
towards the prevention of pulmonary diseases, as well 
as for the improvement of the general health, by 
expressly exercising the organs of respiration, that is, 
by practising according to some method, those actions 
of the body, through which the chest is alternately in 
part filled or emptied of air ? Though suggestions 
to this effect occur in some of our best works on con- 
sumption, as well as in the writings of certain 
Continental physicians, they have hitherto had less 
than their due influence, and the principle as such, is 
Uttie recognised or brought into general application. 
In truth, common usage takes, for the most part, a 
directly opposite course, and under the notion or 
pretext of quiet, seeks to repress all direct exercise of 
this important function in those who are presumed to 
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have a tendency to pnlmonary disorders/ To this, I 
may be allowed to add, in reference to the deaf and 
dumb, that in those cases where the organs of speech 
are not used, i.e. where the lungs and the muscles of 
the chest and heart are not duly exercised by the act 
of articulation, the general health always sniffers." 

" Sous le rapport hygi6nique, I'articulation a encore 
I'ayantage de contribuer beaucoup au fonctionnement 
regulier des poumons, et son influence est salutaire 
sur les enfans sourds-muets, qui souyent ont un 
temperament plus au moins lymphaitique." Address of 
M. Houdin, President^ Congres National (re Deaf 
and Dumb) de Lyon, Septembre 28t6me, 1879. 

Again, Professor Lewis B. Monroe stated at the 
Convention of Teachers of Visible Speech, U.S.A., 
1874, ** That pulmonary complaints were very common 
among deaf-mutes. He saw every reason why this 
should be so, when he considered that they were 
deprived of an important incentive to the use of the 
lungs — the power of speech. Few persons who were 
laughing, singing, and shouting all day long were 
conscious that these very exercises of the lungs were 
among the most healthful forms of physical exercise 
that could be practised. He would give such physical 
training as would expand the chest and give vigour to 
the respiratory muscles. ..." 

He remarked that: — "Very many deaf-mutes were 
awkward in their movements. He was convinced that 
this awkwardness was, to a greater or less extent, an 
expression of inward misproportion. There was an 
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incomplete and one side development of mind which 
manifested itself in corresponding eccentric motions. 
One means of bringiag about a right mental balance 
would be the practice of graceful physical exercises. 
The child should be taught to stand and sit properly, 
and to carry the body in a becoming manner." 

The exercises best fitted for the development of 
the chest, throat, and nasal passages, are all very 
simple if properly and regularly attended to. 

For lung exercise in school, large india-rubber 
bladders are used, having wooden mouth-pieces fitted 
to them; these bladders are to be inflated at first 
with six or eight expirations of breath ; finally, as the 
capacity of the lungs becomes larger, by stronger and 
more continued use of the respiratory muscles. The 
bladder is inflated by one, or at most two expirations: 
preliminary exercises are made use of in some cases 
of extreme weakness of respiratory power, e.g. blowing 
feathers, pieces of paper off the hand, &c. ; also 
puffing at a light worsted ball suspended by a string. 
These latter exercises (except the ball) may be used 
for nasal expiration. 

The best considered course of calisthenics possible 
for a deaf-mute taught by the "French" system, 
though of unquestionable value, would yet be far 
inferior to the practice of articulation, &c. under the 
" German " system. 

It is the constant use of the larynx in speaking, 
shouting and laughing, necessitating a much larger 
amount of respiratory action, which is so beneficial. 
Vocalisatwriy calisthenics, drill, and vigorous out-door 
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games directed by the teacher or assistants (out of 
school) are most important factors in the success of 
the ** German " system. 

In ** French" system schools, the children are 
usually left while at play to find games for themselves, 
and are apt to huddle together in the playground, 
playing at inane games of their own devising. If 
the teacher is present, he probably silences any 
noises they may make. 

In a "German" school, on the other hand, it is 
deemed an essential part of the curriculum, that the 
teacher should superintend the games, and interest 
the children in them, until they are able to play 
unaided such games as are usual in other schools; 
and instead of discouraging the use of the voice, 
shouting and laughing are encouraged, for the value 
of such exercises is recognised in giving power and 
flexibility to the respiratory organs, and in aiding 
vocalisation by the free use of the voice. 

Such exercises serve, too, to promote the healthy 
development of the chest. Thus deaf children are 
soon taught to play with nearly as much spirit and 
success as their hearing brothers. 

It is sufficiently apparent from the preceding 
statements, how essential it is that the deaf should 
have the advantage of — 

I. Calisfhenic exercises^ to give grace and ease to 
their movements. 

II. Gymnastic exercises^ systematically arranged 
and supervised, to develop the various parts of the 
muscular system, and. 
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ni. Best of all, vigorous out-door gamesj such as 
are appreciated by all English youths, and which 
serve to give that pluck and hardihood which is an 
essential part of true manhness. Among the Germans, 
the gymnasium takes the place of the cricket field : 
the Germans are generally superior to the English in 
gymnastic exercises, but markedly inferior in games 
and sports, or in any trial of strength, such as 
running, walking, swimming and rowing. 

For the deaf it is even more important than for 
others, that recreation time should be spent as much 
as possible in the open air, that every advantage may 
be secured for those who, as has been shown in the 
earher part of this paper, are unequally ^* handicapped " 
in the race of Hfe. 

From the foregoing remarks, supported as they 
are by the opinions of men whose experience qualifies 
them to speak, and whose names must command the 
respect of the Congress, but one conclusion can be 
drawn, viz. : that there are maladies and morbid 
conditions to which deaf-mutes are especially prone, 
calling for special therapeutic and hygienic pre- 
cautions (Section IV. Question 4), and that, fore- 
most amongst the conditions calculated to improve 
the health and prolong life, must be placed the 
removal of the dumbness, and the practice of the 
vocal and respiratory organs, as secured under the 
best ** German " system modes of education. 

E. SYIVIES-THOMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.R, 

Physician to the Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Chest , Brampton, London. 
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SPEECH AND LIP-READING FOR THE DEAF. 



To bring before an assembly like the present one 
any contribution to its Proceedings which shall be of 
real practical value, it is necessary that one should 
speak only of what he knows, what he has seen with 
his own eyes, or has actually accomplished with his 
own labours. Within these limits I hope to restrict 
myself. 

Before I come to speak of the experience gained 
during that service to the Deaf which has absorbed 
two-thirds of my whole life, it may be expected that I 
should say something on a subject to which I am 
known to have given some attention — the Statistics of 
Deafiiess. (See Special Question 6, end of Programme.) 

I wish I had anything new to tell you, on this 
head. But the present time is most inopportune. 
The numbering of the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland occurs decennially, in the first year of every 
decade. The last enumeration took place nine years 
ago ; the next will take place a few months hence. 
Not till 1851 was any ** Census of the Deaf and 
Dumb" ever taken in Great Britain at all. Since 
then it has been made at ten year intervals ; and the 
fourth such Census is to be taken in the spring of the 
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ensiuBg year. In the meantime, whatever may be 
onr opinions and onr apprehensions, neither '* those 
who hope the best nor those who fear the worst '' (into 
which two classes a great Engh'sh author [Swift] said 
the whole human race might be divided) can obtain 
any adequate or justificatory evidence to sanction con- 
clusions differing from those based on the Census 
Returns of 1871, until the Betums of 1881 are pub- 
lished. These will be of inestimable value. The 
fflgnificance of the declared total will be of relatively 
small importance in comparison with the value of that 
additional &ctor in the computation which will enable 
us to estimate together the several Returns of 1851, 
1861, 1871 and 1881. 

Still, we shall not get as much help as we desire 
from the British Census, because it deals only with 
the totals. This, however, is not the case with 
Ireland. There, the figures are supplemented by 
special details, with an unstinted and admirable 
copiousness which makes us wish that the same kind 
and amount of information were equaUy obtainable 
from accredited official documents in other countries. 
Yet it is possible to blunder, even there. That, of 
course, goes without telling; for the country is 
Ireland. But how readily the error is detected first 
and corrected afterwards I will show you by a singular 
example. In one district of the country the number 
of children returned as ^' dumb " was so excessive and 
improbable that further inquiry was made, through the 
verifyinff agency employed, — the Constabulary of the 
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country, — when it was discovered that the rural 
enumerator had put down as ** dumb ** every infant 
who was too young, not only to speak but, to perform 
any other act of volition whatever. 

Still, even scanty information, when it can be 
depended upon, is better than doubtful estimates and 
guess work. A comparison of mere totals will tell 
us a good deal ; and the record of another ten years' 
progress in the hfe of a great nation, in respect of its 
deaf population, will, when contrasted with those of 
ten, twenty, thirty years before, give us abundant 
matter for reflection and enquiry. 

What are the changes which occur ? Is the 
direction of their action uniform or contradictory? 
What are the causes which produce them ? Are 
they constant or variable ? — subject to influences 
within human control, or altogether independent of 
it ? These are questions which must occur, and 
which have occurred, to the minds of those who, duly 
impressed with the sense of its profound importance, 
have given their serious attention to the facts and 
figures which bear upon this subject. 

We already possess considerable knowledge of the 
most fruitful causes of deafness, both congenital and 
post-natal. How far are we succeeding in arresting 
the action and effect of those causes ? As regards 
consanguineous marriages, and intermarriages among 
the deaf — is the knowledge of what unions ought to 
be avoided, and the prudence which avoids them, 
extending ? or not ? 
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Then, as to diseases which result in deafiaess. Are 
they becoming more amenable to medical treatment ? 
Or, is their sufojngation to more highly developed skill, 
even yet, only limited and partial ? Have we stopped 
them short at the point where they would destroy life, 
only to leave them still more rampant with the 
maUgnity which destroys hearing ? In a word, Haye 
we fewer dead^ but more deaff And is this inevitable ? 
Can we hope to push back the invader farther still, to 
a limit where he shall have no power over either life 
or hearing ? Then, indeed, wiU science, and the skill 
which is its oflFspring, have achieved for humaniiy a 
noble victory. But, if the first result of improved 
medical treatment is, though but temporarily, to save 
life at the expense of hearing, and, while diminishing 
the general death-rate, to add to the number of the 
deaf, — -the applicants for admission into our institutions 
will not diminish, nor will the necessity for their 
instruction, on the best systems and with the utmost 
possible advantages, call less loudly for public benevo- 
lence and support. 

Reviewing the whole subject, we are justified in 
concluding that some causes may be modified, that 
some will disappear — (as "spotted" fever has done in 
the United States), — that some will vary at different 
periods, — like meningitis, for example, which has been 
so prevalent as to have become the subject of a special 
inquiry among the medical men of Germany,* — and 

* See a Paper read at the Paris Congress, September, 1878, by 
M. Hngentobler. 
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thai the spread of sounder knowledge of the Laws of 
Health and Disease will tend to diminish the number 
of the Deaf, as was fomid when the British Census of 
1871 was compared with that of 1861. But against 
all this we- must set one fact of growing magnitude 
and significance. The deaf are now led, as a conse- 
quence of existing customs and of the circumstances 
of their education, to associate together in after life, 
and to mate with each other in an increased and 
increasing degree. From this we cannot but antici- 
pate that those possible — I was going to say, but as 
we now know them to be, the actual and certain — 
consequences of such unions will affect in a very 
marked manner all future enumerations. 

On this ground then, amongst many^ others, I 
advocate that system of teaching and training the 
deaf which separates, not congregates, them ; which 
promotes small schools, not large ones ; the employ- 
ment of hearing teachers, not deaf ones ; of teachers 
trained and highly competent, not unqualified and 
ineflScient ; which gives the pupil the speech of his 
country, not the ** signs " of his class ; and which, 
finally, sends him out into the world, confident and 
well-instructed, to find his duties and companions 
there, — not a system which leaves so many of them, 
timid and ill-instructed, to turn back and associate 
with others like themselves. 

Here it may be said — for it has been said — that 
for me to lay down and maintain such a position as 
this is highly inconsistent. Well, gentlemen, it is 
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really hardly worth spendmg the little time it occnpies 
to answer sach an objection, ever so briefly. The 
question is not whether the speaker is inconsistent, 
bnt whether his testimony is tme. The man who can 
most securely plnme himself upon his consistency (if 
nothing more) is he who learns nothing, but remains 
fixed and immoyeable from first to last. Those, on 
the contrary, who are ever learning, and constantly 
applying their additional acquirements to practical 
ends, are often open to the cheap and ready charge 
of inconsistency ; but they have tiiek compensation, 
for it is to such as they that the human race has often 
owed its greatest obligations. 

Besides, there are those present who can testify 
that I never was the direct opponent of the 
** German" system. I always believed and said that 
Speech for the Deaf was the best thing conceivable. 
Placed, however, as I was, I had to work for the 
best thing attainable, yet never shutting my eyes to 
the superior end, and only waiting for the proof that 
it was possible. That proof I have received. I have 
seen the possible accomplished. The ideal of my 
conceptions and my hopes is realized in successful 
^'German" teaching, and in that alone. I see that 
the deaf, taught upon any other system, are both deaf 
and dumb ; taught upon this system, they are not 
*•' deaf-arwi-dumb." And you who hear these words 
know, better than anyone, the infinite world of 
difference which is involved in this distinction. 
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And now, with your permission, I desire to address 
myself to some of the questions proposed in the 
official programme which accompanied the invitation 
to this Congress. 

My opportunities of observation have exceeded 
those of most of my countrymen : but I will not 
unduly trespass upon your time, as many of the 
questions have received special answers from those 
with wly)m I have the honour to be associated. 

Pbogramme. 
Section I. Questions 1 — 3. 

Answer: — The whole of the first series of questions 
is governed by the enquiry, — " Should a school be a 
boarding or a day school"? (Question I.) As 
I think that teaching should be by speech and 
not by signs, it follows, that contact with those 
who speak should be assiduously promoted, and 
association with the deaf as earnestly and systematically 
discouraged. Schools should, therefore, be small; 
assimilated in all respects to the manner, tone, and 
spirit of a school for hearing children. The pupil's 
mind is like a ball which, wherever it rolls or wherever 
it falls, comes into contact with something. Let that 
" something " be— hearing influences ; habitual associa- 
tion with those who speak; who are always speaking. In 
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large boarding schools of the deaf and dnmb, the 
contact is with the deaf alone. The healthy elevating 
process just described is completely reversed : and this 
procedure is as much to be deprecated as the former 
is to be promoted, with a watchfulness which never 
tires, and a perseverance which never flags. 



Section 1 1. On Teaching. Question 2. 

Answer: — No definite answer is possible. I said 
at the Conference in London, in 1877, " As soon as 
a child can learn anything it should learn somkhing/' 
(Proceedings f page 16.) This is the principle — "a 
rough and ready principle,'* it has been called — which 
applies to all teaching, irrespective of system or of class. 
But the different degrees of health, development and 
capacity, found in children of the same age, prevent 
its formal reduction to any fixed rule. Some children 
are more capable of receiving instruction at three 
years of age than other children are at the age of six. 
Only— and this is most important — let the education 
be, from the first, of the best kind, and on the best 
principle. It would be better to give Uttle instruction, 
or even none at all, than such as must be tinleamed 
when the pupil goes to school. Every teacher of 
experience can testify that this work of up-rooting 
that which should never have been allowed to grow, 
is the most harassing, most difficult, and most 
disheartening of his tasks. 
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Section II. Question 7. 

Answer : —The pupils should change masters, but 
the masters should also change classes, from time to 
time. Teachers should not remain always with pupils 
who are on precisely the same level as their pre- 
decessors. Nothing so thoroughly breaks down that 
elastic spirit which is the life of all good teaching as 
enforced detention at one and the same grade. 
Neither body nor mind can be maintained at its full 
stature, if either nurses or teachers are constantly 
stooping, to adapt themselves to the stature, physical 
or mental, of the children in their charge. 

Section II. Questions 8, 9. 

Answer: — It is of the most vital importance, to 
keep the minds of our deaf pupils interested and their 
attention aUve, to avoid weariness of their lessons. 
To this end I would adopt Uttle changes, frequently, 
but of course judiciously. Let the children change 
their postures and positions ; let the class-room itself 
be changed, occasionally, and the teacher also. The 
lessons and amusements will naturally change. 

Section III. On Methods. Question 7. 

Answer: — Art teaching is usefdl in this respect 
(i.e., in the sense of the previous answer), but it 
should always be in due subordination to the proper 
purpose of education, which is not to make good 
artists, but to train good citizens. 
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Section m. Qdbbtion 1. 

Answer : — To what I have already said in this paper 
I desire to add that " Signs" are not a langnage, 
though they are sometimes said to be one. They are 
but a substitute for language, and a bad substitute. 
They are also said to be a means to an end, but are 
too often acquiesced in and adopted as the end itself. 
They do not open the door to the world of ■written 
and spoken language ; they turn the key inside, and 
the poor mute soul is confined within its own small 
intellectual world— for life. 



Section m. Question 2. 

Answer: — In the "Pore Oral" method — which, 
in this paper is always spoken of as the " German " 
system —speech is the first and chief means employed. 
In the "Mixed" system it is only one amongst others. 
Bat, let this never be foigotten, to degrade it is to kill 
it. 



SfionoN m. Question 8. 

Antrntr: — ^Tbe Borer and. in the end, the more ex- 

tonaivo "kuowliHlge" is to be obtained on "the method 

of »rtit'ub»tioii," because suoh knowledge is acquired 

I UiKin^h Itui^a^', the infallible and always aTailable 

iDB tt) IVirthor acquirement. It foUowB that the 

I M iip«Qt ts best spent, hovreTer long it may be. 
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Section IY. Special question 2. 

Answer: — After this result, — a fall knowledge of 
language — has been attamed, and not until then, there 
is not only no reason why a deaf pupil should not 
go to an ordinary tutor for instruction in classics or 
other higher branches of learning, but it is the proper, 
and the only proper, course to be adopted. I have 
known cases in which it has been adopted, without 
difficulty, and with marked success. 



A sentiment of the late Sir Arthur Helps,* 
primarily applied by him to philanthropic action in 
another direction, appears to me to be peculiarly 
appropriate to education, and especially to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. ** Human nature," he says, *'is a 
thing to which we can put no limits, and which 
requires to be treated with unbounded hopeful- 



ness." 



No wiser maxim for our guidance was ever penned 
than that. Approach the Deaf in that spirit — teach 
them in that spirit, and they will rise up to thank 
you, their benefactors, in accents like your own. 
But it is only this spirit of *' unbounded hopefulness," 
kindred to the ** faith which can remove mountains " 

* Friends in Council , vol. ii. p. 828. 
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of difficulty^ which can accomplish such a task. Yet 
see what notable achievements it has already made ! 
It is in this same spirit of ** unbounded hopefulness " 
that Discovery and Skill have made their most impor- 
tant conquests. They have promoted the commerce of 
the world by shortening tedious routes, and removing 
obstacles to navigation as old as the creation. Surely 
there is, here, an analogy most instructive to ourselves. 
When I began my work as a teacher of the deaf, 
every Eastern voyager went to India round the Cape. 
Waghom had not tracked the overland route ; de 
Lesseps had not cut through the Isthmus, and joined 
the Western to the Eastern seas. A parallel change 
has taken place in the work we are considering, so 
far as my own and some other countries are concerned. 
I began to teach on the ** Sign " system. I ** went round 
the Cape." There was no Suez Canal then. There 
is now. And by that superior route I mean to go, as 
I most strenuously and earnestly urge its adoption 
upon you. It goes straight to its destined port. 
Other systems stop short of it. And it is our duty — 
our solemn bounden duty — to the deaf children whose 
needs have called this remarkable assembly together, 
and to Him who is the God and Father of us all, 
that we should do the best we can, by the best means 
which are available, and with the best efforts which 
we can command. To do this is not only to follow at 
our humble distance in the blessed steps of our Great 
Exemplar, ** Who went about doing good " to the 
deaf who were brought to Him for sympathy and help. 
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bnt it is also to help forward the fulfilment, in one of 
its lesser meanings of the prayer which He Himself 
has taught us — " Thy kingdom come." 
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4. — 2000 Examination Questions in Physical Geography. 2s. 

5. — Hall's Trigonometry. (See page 10.) 2s. 

6. — WoUaston's EUementary Indian Reader. Is. (See p«^e 

30.) 
7 — Ansted's Elements of Physiography. Is. 4d. 

Anderson (P.) The English in Western India. 

8vo. 14s. 

Andrew (W. P.) India and Her ITeighbonrs, 

With Two Maps. 8vo. 15s. 

Andrew fW. P.) Onr S dentiflo Frontier. 

With sketch-Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6s. 

Ansted (D. T.) Physical Geography. 

By Professor D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Fifth 
Edition. Post Svo., with Illustrative Maps. Ts. 
Contents: — Part I. — Introddction. — The Earth as a Planet. 
— Physical Forces. — The Succession of Rocks. Part II, — 
Earth — Land. — Mountains. — Hills and Valleys. — Plateaux 
and Low Plains. Part III. — Water. — The Ocean. — Rivers. 
— Lakes and Waterfalls.^ — The Phenomena of Ice. — Springs 
Part IV. — Air. — The Atmosphere. Winds and Storms. — 
Dew, Clouds, and Rain. — Climate and Weather. Part V. — 
Fire. — Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena. — Earthquakes. 
Part VI. — Life — The Distribution of Plants in the d^erent 
Countries of the Earth. — The Distribution of Animals on the 
Earth. — The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time. — 
Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. 

"The Book ig both valuable and comprehensiye, and detervM a wide 
oirculation." — Observer. 
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Anst^d (D. T.) Elemeats of Physiograpliy. 

For the use of Science Schools. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 4d. 

Ansted (D. T.) Ibe World We Live In. 

Or First Lessons in Physical Geography. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D. T. Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Fcap. Ss. 35th Thousand, with Illustrations. 

Ansted (D. T.) The Earth's History. 

Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of Schcols and 
Students. By D. T. Ansted. hird Thousand. Fcap. Ss. 

Ansted (D. T.) 

Two Thousand Examination Questions in Physical Geography, 
pp. 180. Price 2s. 

Ansted (S. T.) and Latham (& G.) Channel Ledands. ; 

Jersey, Onemsey, Aldemey, Sark, &e. 

The Channel Islands. Containing : Part I. — Physical Geo- 
graphy. Part II. — Natural History. Part III. — Civil His- 
tory. Part IV. — Economics and Trade. By David Thomas 
Ansted, M.A., F.R.S., and Robert Gordon Latham, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
8vo. Volume, with 72 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetelly, 
Loudon, NichoUs, and Hart ; with Map. 8vo. 16s. 

" This is a really valuable work. A book which will long remain the 
standard authoritj on the subject. No one who has been to the Channel 
Islands, ot who purposes going there will be insensible of its value." — 

Batwrdoff Btview, 

" It is the produce of many hands and every hand a good one." 

Ansted (D. T.) Water, and Water Supply. 

Chiefly with reference to the British Islands. Part I. — 
Surface Waters. 8vo. With Maps. IBs. 

Archer (Capt. J. H. Laurence) Commentaries on fhe 

Punjaub Campaign — 1848-49, including some additions to the 

History of the Second Sikh War, from original sources. By 

' Capt J. Ql. Lawbenob-Abghbb, Bengal IL P. Crown 8vo. 

88. 

Ajrnsley (Mrs.) Our Visit to Hindustan, Kashmir, and Ladakh 

By Mrs. J. C. Murray Aymslbx. 8vo. 14a. 

Bemay (Dr. A. J.) Students' Chemistry. 

Being the Seventh Edition of Hous^old Chemistry, or the 
Science of Home Life. By Albert J. Bernayb, Ph. Dr. 
F.C.S.,Prof. of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry at St. Thomas' 
Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College. Crowii 8 you 5s. 6d. 



Binniiig (B. M.) Travels in Persia, ftc. 

2 vols. 8vo. 1 6s. 

Blanchard (S.) Yesterday and To-day in India. 
By Sidney Laman Blancuard. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Contents. — Outward Bound. — The Old Times and the New. — 
Domestic Life. — Houses and Bungalows. — Indian Servants. — 
The Great Shoe Question. — The Garrison Hack — ^The Long 
Bow in India. — Mrs. Dulcimer's Shipwreck. — A TraveUer's 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow. — Punch in India.— Anglo- 
Indian Literature. — Christmas in India. — The Seasons in 
Calcutta. — Farmers in Muslin. —Homeward Bound. — India 
as it Is. 

Blenkinsopp (Rev. E. L.) Doctrine of Development in the 

Bible and in the Church. By Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, M.A., 
Rector of Springthorp. 2nd edition. 12mo. 6s. 

Boilean (Major-General J. T.) 

A New and Complete Set of Traverse Tables, showing the 
Differences of Latitude and the Departures to every Minute of 
the Quadrant and to Five Places of Decimals. Together with 
a Table of the lengths ol' each Degree of Latitude and corres- 
ponding Degree of Longitude from the Equator to the Poles ; 
with other Tables useful to the Surveyor and Engineer. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author. Royal 8vo. ISs. London, 1876. 

Bonlger (D. C.) Central Asian Portraits ; or the Celebrities 

of the Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulgkr, M.R.A.S. Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

Bonlger (D. C.) The Life of Yakoob Beg, Athalik Ghazi and 

Badaulet, Ameer of Kashgar. By Demetrius Charles 
BouLGER, M R.A.S. Bvo. With Map and Appendix. 16s. 

Bonlger (D. C.) England and Bnssia in Central Asia. With 
Appendices and Two Maps, one being the latest Bussian 
Official Map of Central Asia. 2 vols. Bvo. 368. 

Bowring (Sir J.) Flowery Scroll 

A Chinese Novel. Translated and Illustrated with Notes by 
Sir J. BowRiMG, late H.B.M. Plenipo. China. Post 8to. 
10s. 6d. 

Boyd (B. Kelson). Coal Mines Inspection ; Its History and 
Results. 8vo. 14s. 
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Bradshaw (John) The Poetical Works of John Milton, 
with Notes, explanatory and philological By John Bradshaw, 
LL.D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 3 vols., post 8vo L2s. 6d. 

Brandis* Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. 

By Dr. Brandis, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. Text and Plates. £2 18s. 

Briggs (Oen. J.) India and Europe Compared. 

Post Svo. 7s. 

Bright (W.) Red Book for Sergeants. 

By W. Bright, Colour-Sergeant, 37th Middlesex R.V. Fcap. 
interleaved. Is. 

Browne (J. W.) Hardware ; How to Buy it for Foreign 

Markets. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Buckle (the late Capt E.) Bengal Artillery. 

A Memoir of the Services of the Bengal Artillery from the 
formation of the Corps. By the late Capt. E. Buoklb, Assist - 
Adjut. Gen. Ben. Art. Edit, by Sir J. W. Kaye. 8vo. Lond. 
185a. lOs.^ 

Burke (P.) Celebrated ITaval and Military Trials. 

By Peter Bubke, Seijeant-at-Law. Author of ** Celebrated 
Trials connected with the Aristocracy." Post Svo. 10s, 6d. 

Challenge of Barletta (The). 

By Massimo D'Azeglio. Eendered into English by Lady 
Louisa Magenis. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 3 Is. 

Chiushingura ; the Loyal League. 
A Japanese Eomance. Traaislated by F. V. Dickins, Sc. B. 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. With Notes 
and Appendix. Illustrated with 29 Engravings on Wood, 
drawn and executed by Japanese Artists. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Christmas (Rev. H.) Republic of Fools (The). 

Being the History of the People of Abdera in Thrace, from 
the German of C. M. Von Wieland. By Rev. Henby Christ- 
mas, M.A., F.R.S. 3 Vols, crown Svo. 12s. 

Christmas (Rev. H.) Sin : Its Causes and Consequences. 

An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Results of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
Rev. Henry Christmas, M.A., F.R.S. Post Svo. 5s. 

Cochrane, (John) Hindu Law. QOs. (See page IS.) 

CoUette (C. H.) Henry VIH. 

An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in England. 
By CfiARi«BS Hastings Collettb. Post 8vo 6s. 



Oo&ette (C, K.) Hia BomaB BroYiarF. 

A Crkioal and Histoaiial Setidw, with Capioiw Olms^fied 
Extracts, fiy Charles Hi^n^JKOS CouosTTtt. 2vd Edition. 
Be vised and enlarged. 8vo. 5s« 

Cooper*« Hill College. Calendar of the Boyal Indian En- 

gineeiiug College, Cooper's HilL Published hy autboritj in 
January each year. 6s. 

Contents. — Staff of the College ; Prospectus for ibe.Tear ; 
Table of Marks ; Syllabus of Course of Study ; Leare and 
Pension Eules of IndMtnStfviee ; Class ancl Prisae Lifts; Past 
Students senring in India ; Entrance Exacnkistiofi Papers, &c. 

Corbet fM. £.) A Pleasure Trip to India, during the Visit 

of H.fe.H. the Prince of Wales, and afttrwards to Ckjleti. 
By Mrs. Corbet. Illustrated with Photos. Cix>wn^o. 7s. 6d. 

Cruise of H.M.S. '*Oalatea,** 

Captaim H.R H. the Dnke of Edinbui^, K.G^ in 1867 -1868. 
By the Rir\' John Mif.keh. B.A., ChipJain ; and Oswjlld W. 
Briehly. Illustrated by a Pltotograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketahei tskea on the spot fagr O. W^ B«tf<»ijr. ^v«, Ifts. 

Danyers (Fred. Ohas.) On Coal. 

With Reference to Screening, l'ranspei*t, &c 8vo. lOs. 6d, 

Sanmas (£.) Horses of the Sahara, toA the Hanniani of the 

Desert. By E. Daumas, General of the Division CoramaBding 
at Bordeaux, Senator, t^c , &c. With Commentories by the 
Emir Abd-el-Kadir (Authertaed Bdttion). Bvp. ttau 

*< We lunre ntrely i>ead a woric girkig a mean piotiuvtqpit mA el the 
Mni« ti«M, practical accoiml of the mtimem luid oubIUdmi -qC a Mopl^ Ihan 
tbia ^ook on the Arabs nnd iheir hanea.** — JESdMur^/h OouranL 

Ikuitmfltion of Lift by Snakes^ Hydrojihobia» fte*# in Weatem 

India. By au £4K-CoMMi«aio»fi& F<;ap. i^s. 6d, 

Doran (Dr. J.) '' TlMir K^jeaties Servants" : 

Annals of the English Si9^. Actors, Authons* and Audiences. 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Duiun, 
F.S.A., Author of "Table Traits," "Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.** &o. Post 8vo. 6s. 
** Every page of the work U barbed with wit, and wiH make its way 
point foremost preridea entei'tauimmit f(MP th« miMl itftane 

Dmry (CoL VL) Tkb Vsefol Flante of lAdia, 

With Notices of their chief vtiJvt) in Commerce, MAdkine, 
and the Arts. By Colqkkl Hbbkb Prubt. Second EdUion, 
with Addjutions and Corrections. Royal 8y<i« 16s. 
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Edwards (0. Sutherland) A Female ITihilist 

By Ebnest Lavigne. Translated from the French bj G, 
Sutherland Edwards. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Edwards* (H. S.) The Bussians At Home and the Russians 
Abroad. Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life 
under Alexander II. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 2 vols., 
Crown 8vo. 2 Is. 

Eyre, Major-General (Sir V.), KC.SJ., C.B. The Kabul In- 
surrection of 1841-42. Revised and corrected from Lieut. 
Eyre's Original Manuscript. Edited by Colonel G. B. 
Mallbson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo., with Map and Illustra- 
tions. 9s. 

Fearon (A.) Kenneth Trelawny. 

By Alec Fearon. Author of " Touch not the Nettle." 
2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Forbes (Br. Buncan) BObe^tory of Chess. 

From the time of the Early Invention of the Game in India, 
till the period of its establishment in Western and Central 
Europe. By Duncan FaRBEs, LL.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Gazetteers of India. 

Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. JB2 16s. 
„ 8vo. 21s. 

(N.W.P., &c.) 2 vols., 8vo. 26s. 
Gazetteer of Southern India. 

With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 Bs. 

Geography of India. 

Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Fcap. pp. 250. 2s. 

Geological Papers on Western India. 

Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henrt J. Carter, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates ; half-bound. £2 2s. 

Gljrn (A. C.) History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 
Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By Ashby C. Glyn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo. £1 Is. 
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Hutton (J.) Thngs and Dacoits of India. 

A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hutton. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
India Directory (The). 

For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late Captain James 

HORSBURQH, F.R.S. 

Part I. — The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
By Commander Alfred Dundas Taylor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 18s. 
Part II. — The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. Illustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c. By the same. (In preparation.) 
Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. Maonaghtbn'b Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. By 
Stansish Gboye Gbadt, Barrister-at-Law, Beader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8yo. 14s. 
Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the GK>yemor-GI-eneral and Council of Bengal. 
By Chables Hahilton. Second Edition, with Pre&ee and Index 
by Qtakdish G^boye Gbadt. 8yo. £1 16s. 
Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to G-loss of CoUucca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Beligious and Civil, 
TerbaUy translated from the Original, with a Preface by Sib Williak 
Jokes, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Gbateb Chahket 
Hatjohton, M.A, E.ILS., Professor of ESndu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Pre&ce and Index by 
Standish G. G-bady, Barrister-at-Law, and Beader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8yo., doth. 12b* 

Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X. of 1 873, 
Passed by the Goyemor-Gfeneral of India in Council on the 26th of 
April, 1872. 8yo. 12s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. Being Act X. of 1817. 8vo. 
10s. 

Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and lUustratiye Notes. By 
Angslo J. Lewis, Bamster-at-law. I2mo. 128. 6d. 
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Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 

With Explanatoiy and Ulustrative Notes. By AiraxLO J. Lewis, 

Banriflter-at-Law. Post 8yo. 7s. 6d. 
Hindu Law. Principally with reference to such portions of it 

as concern the Adimnistration of Justice in tlie Courts in India* 

By Sib Thomas STBAKas, late Chief Justice of Madras. 2 toIb. 

Boyal 8yo., 1830. 24s. 
Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. -Notice of the 

Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore's Will. Judgment of the Judicial 

Committee of the Privy Council. Examination of such Judgment. 

By JOHK CoOHBANB, Barrister-at-Law. Boyal 8yo. 20s. 

Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro- 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Abthtb Stbelb. Boyal 8vo. £1 Is. 

Moohummudan Law of Inheritance. (See page 25.) 

Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
By AucABio BiTHBEY. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, Assist. Adjutant 
Gkneral at Head Quarters, & J. F. Colubb, Esq., of the Jjuier 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Bevised Edition. Pocket 
sice. 58. 

Precedents in Military Law ; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial ; the Mode of Conducting Trials ; the Duties of Officers aft 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Bequests, 
Ac., Ac. The following are a portion of the Contents :— 

1. Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 8. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 6. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Bequest. 
7. Forms of Courts-MartiaL 8. Precedents of Military Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Bape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Bebellions. 
11. Biots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-CoL W. Hotjqh, late 
Depu^ Judge-Advocate-G^neral, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-MartiaL One thick 8vo. vol. 25s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hough & Long. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1826. 26b. 

Indian Crinunal Law and Procedure, 

Includitig the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter ; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 

! ef English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an Appendix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
Startling, Esq., LL.B. & F. B, Constable, M.A. Third 
edition. 8yo. £2 2s. 

Indian Infanticide. 

Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By John Cave-Brown, 
M.A. 8vo. 5s. 
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Irwin (H. C.) The Oarden of India ; or Chapters on Oudh 
History and AfiFairs. By H. 0. Irwin, B.A. Oxon., Bengal 
Civil Service. 8vo. 12s. 

Jackson (Lt.-CoL B.) Militar Surveying, &c. 8vo. 14s. 
(See page 20). 

Jackson Qiowis D'A.) Hydranlic Manual and |Working 
Tables, Hydranlic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 

Published under the patronage of the Eight Honourable the 
Secretary of State for India. By Lewis D'A. Jacbson. 8vo. 
28s. 

Jackson (Lewis D'A.) Canal and Cnlvert Tables. 

Based on the Formula of Kutter, under a Modified Classi- 
fication, with Explanatory Text and Examples. By Lewis 
D'A. Jackson, A.M.I.C.E., author of ** Hydraulic Manual 
and Statistics," &c. Roy. 8vo. 28s. 

James (A. 0. F. Eliot) Indian Industries. 

. By A. G. F. Eliot James, Author of " A Guide te Indian 

Household Management," &c. 

Con^TEH^TS : — ^Indian Agriculture ; Beer ; Cacao ; Carpets ; Cereals ; 
Chemicals ; Cinchona ; Coffee ; Cotton ; Drugs ; Dyeing and Colouring 
Materials; Fibrous Substances; Forestry; Hides; Skins and Horns; 
Gums ' and Besins ; Irrigation ; Ivory ; Mining ; Oils ; Opium ; Paper s 
Pottery ; iRyots ; Seeds ; Silk ; Spices ; Sugar ; Tea j Tobacco ; Wood } 
Wool. Table of Exports. Index. 

Jerrold (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. 

2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Joyner (Mrs.) Cypms : Historical and Descriptive. 

Adapted from the German of Herr Feanz Von Loher. With 
much additional matter. By Mrs. A. Batson Joyneb. 
Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. lOs. 6d. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. 

A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1858. By Sir 
John William Kaye, Author of ** The History of the War in 
Afghanistan." Vol. 1 , 8vo. 18s. Vol. 11, £1. Vol. IIL<aei. 
Contexts of Vol. I. : — Book I. — Introductoby. — The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu. — The " Eight of Lapse." — The 
Annexation of Oude. — Progress of Englishism. Book II. — The 
Sepoy Army : its Rise, Progress, and Decline. — Early His- 
tory of the Native Army. — Deteriorating Influences. — The 
Sindh Mutinies. — The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Book III. — The Outbreak of the Mutiny. — 
Lord Canning and his Coimcil. — The Oude Administration and 
\be Persian War.— The Rising of the Storm.— The First 
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Mutiny. — Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Upper India. — 
Bursting of the Storm. — Appendix. 

Contents of Vol II.: — Book IV. — The Kising in tem 
NoBTH-WEST. — The Delhi History.— The Outbreak at Meerut. 
— The Seizure of Delhi. — Calcutta in May. — Last Days of 
General Anson. — The March upon Delhi. Book V. — Pbo- 
GREss OF Eebellion IN Upper India. — ^Bonarcs and Alla- 
habad. — Cawnpore. — The March to Cawnpore. — He-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Book VI. — The Punjab and Delhi. — First 
Conflicts in the Punjab. — Peshawur and Hawul Pinder. — Pro- 
gress of Events in the Punjab. — Delhi. — First Weeks of the 
Siege. — Progress of the Siege. — The Last Succours from the 
Punjab. 

Contents of Vol III. : — Book VII. — Bengal, Behab, 
AND THE North-west Provinces. — At the Seat of Govern- 
ment. — The Insurrection in Behar. — The Siege of Arrah.— 
Behar and Bengal. Book VIII. — Mutiny and Eebellion 
in . the North-west Provinces. — Agra in May. — Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. — Bearing of the Native Chiefs. — Agra in 
June, July, August and September. Book IX. — Lucknow 
AND Delhi. — Rebellion in Oude. — Revolt in the Districts. — 
Lucknow in June and July. — The siege and Capture of Delhi. 

Xaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Afghanistan. 

New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. 68. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St. 0. Tucker's Life and Correspondence. 

8vo. 10s. 

Kaye (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Gtovemments. 

By H. St. George Tucker. 8vo. 10s. 

Eeatinge (Mrs.) English Homes in India. 

By Mrs. Keatinge. Part I. — The Three Loves. Part II. — 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post Bvo. 16s. 

Eeene (H. 0.) Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeh to the overthrow of the Mahratta 
Power, by Henry George Keeke, B.C.S. Second edition. 
With Map. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

This Work Jills up a blank between the ending of Elphinston^a 
and the commencement of Thornton's Histories, 

Eeene (H. 0.) Administration in India. 

Post 8vo. 58. 

Eeene (H. 0.) Peepnl Leaves. 

Poems written in India. Post 8vo. 5s. 
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Eeene (H. 0.). The Turks in India. 

Historical Cliapters on the Administration of Hindostan bj 
the Chugtai Tartar, Babar, and his Descendants. 12s. 6d.| 

Latham (Dr. E. 0.) Eussian and Turk, 

From a Geographical, Ethnological, and Historical Point of 
View. 8vo. 1 8s. 

Lanrie (Col. W. F. B.) Our Burmese Wars and Belations 
with Burma. With a Smnm^ry of Events from 1826 to 
1 879, including a Sketch of King Theebau's Progress. With 
yarious Local, Statistical, and Commercial Information. Bj 
Colonel W. F. B. Laurie, Author of " Rangoon," ** Narrative 
of the Second Burmese War," &c. 8vo. With Plans and Map. 
16s. 

Lee (F. 0.) The Chnrch nnder ftueen Elizabefh. 

An Historical Sketch. By the Eev. F. G. Lee, D.D. Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo. 21s. 

Lee (F. 0.) The Words from the Cross: Seven Sermons 
for Lent, Passion-Tide, and Holy Week. By the Eev. F. G. 
Lee, D.C Third edition revised. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

Lee's (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 

Post Svo. 8s. 

Lewin (T. H.) Wild Races of the South Eastern Frontier of 
India. Including an Account of the Loshai Country. By Capt. 
T. H. Lewin, Dep. Coram, of Hill Tracts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Penal Code 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J. Lewis. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Lewis (A. J.) Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 

In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Angelo J.Lewis. Post8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Leyden and Erskine's Baber. 

Memoirs of Zehib-ed-Din Muhammed Babeb, Empebob of 
Hindustan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated partly by the late John Leyden, Esq., M.D., and 
partly by William Erskene, Esq., with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Countries between the Oxus and Jjsartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By Charles Waddington, of the 
East India Company's Engineers. 4to. Lond. 1826. JBl 6s. 

Lianconrt's and Pincott's Primitive and XTniversal Laws of 
the Formation and development of language ; a Kational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
8to. Us. 6d. 
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Lockwood (Ed.) Natnral History, Sport and Travel 

By Edward Lockwood, Bengal Civil Sen'ice, late Magistrate 
of Monghyr. Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 9s, 

lovell (Vice-Adm.) Personal Varrative of Events from 

1799 to 1816. With Anecdotes. By the late Vice-Adm. Wii. 
. Stanhope Lovell, R.N., K.H. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 4s. 

McBean (S.) England, Egypt, Palestine & India by Railway. 

Popularly Explained. Crown 8vo., with a coloured Map. 48. 

MacOregor (CoL C. M.) Narrative of a Jonmey through 
the I^ovince of Khorassan and on the N. W. Frontier of 
Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel C. M. MaoGbegob, 
C.S.L, CLE., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. With 
map and numerous illustrations. 30s. 

Maggs (J.) Eound Europe with the Crowd. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Malleson (CoL 0. B.) Final French Struggles in India 

and on the Indiain Seas. Including an Account of the 
Capture of the Isles of France and Bourhon, and Sketches 
of the most eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to 
the period of that Capture. With an Appendix containing 
an Account of the Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 
By Colonel G. B. Malleson, C.S.I. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Malleson (Col. 0. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 

1857-1868, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John Kayo's History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol.1. 8vo. With Map. 20s. 

Contents. Book VII. — Calcutta in May and June. — 
William Tayler and Vincent Eyre. — How Bihar and Calcutta 
were saved. Book VIII. — Mr. Colvin and Agra. — Jhansi 
and Bandalkhand. — Colonel Durand and Holkar. — Sir Geoi^ 
Lawrence and Rajputana. — ^Brigadier Pol whale's great hattle 
and its results. — ^Bareli, Rohilkhand, and Farakhabad, Book 
IX. — ^The relation of the annexation of Gudh to the Mutiny. 
— Sir Henry Lawrence and the Mutiny in Gudh. — The siege 
of Lakhnao. — The first relief of Lakhnao. 

Vol. n. — Including the Storming of Delhi, the Eelief 
of Lucknow, the Two Battles of Cawnpore, the Campaign 
in Bohilkhand, and the movements of the several Columns 
in the N.W. Provinces, the Azimgurh District, and on the 
Eastern and South- Eastern Frontiers. 8vo. With 4 Plans. 
20s. 

Vol. III. — In the Press. 
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Malleson (GoL 0. B.) History of Afghanistan^ from the 
Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the War of 1878. 8vo. 
2ncl Edition. With Map. ISs. 

Kalleson (Col. G. B.) Herat : The Garden and Oranary of 

Central Asia. With Map and Index. Bvo. 8s. 

Vanning (Mrs.) Ancient and KedisBval India. 

Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manu&ctures, Commerce, 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings. Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda, 
Sama Veda, Yajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Bhagavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Manu, Code of Yajnavalkya, 
Mitakshara; Daya Bhaga, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Ramayana, Raghu Vansa, Bhattikavya, Sakunti^a, 
Vikramorvasi, Malati and Madhava, Mudra R{dsshasa, Ratna- 
vali, Kumara Sambhava, Prabodha, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katba Sarit, Sagara, 
Eetala, Panchavinsati, Dasa Kuniara Charita, &g. By Mrs. 
Manning, with Illustrations. 2 vols., Bvo. 30s. 

Kayhew (Edward) ninstrated Horse Doctor. 

Being au Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Edwabd 
Mayhbw, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 188. 6d, 

Contents. — The Brain and Nervous System, — The Eyes.— 
The Mouth.— The Nostrils.— The Throat.— The Chest and its 
contents. — The Stomach, Liver, &c.— The Abdomen.— The 
Urinary Organs. — The Skin. — Specific Diseases. — Limbs — 
The Feet. — Injuries. — OperationB. 

**The book oontaiiis nearly 600 pages of valuable matteri which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owing to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place In the library of mec^cal, 
veterinary, and non-professional readers."— IKeM. 

** The. book nmushes at once the banc and the antidote, .as the 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, but 
in the different stages of it, while the alphabetical summaiy at the end gives 
ths cause, symptoms and treatment of eMich^^^-IUuHrated London JVMPff. 

Kayhew (Edward) lUiutrated Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remarks upon Anatomy, Medioiiie, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, ^Stables ;; Ukev^se; a| {dain apoQ^nt 
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of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers ; Embellished with more than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By E. 
Mayhew. a new Edition, revised and improved by J L 
LuPTON. M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 

Contents. — The body of the horse anatomically considered. 
Physic. — The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
Shoeing. — Its origin, its uses, and its varieties. The Teeth. 
— Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Food. — The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modem stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called " incapacitating vices," which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Gbooms. — Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points. — ^Their relative importance and where to look for their 
development Bbeeding. — Its inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments. BuEAKiNa AND Tbainino. — Their errors and 
their results, 

Mayhew (Henry) German Life and Manners. 

As seen in Saxony. With an account of Town life — Village 
Life — Fashionable Life— Married Life — School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henby Mayhew, 
2 vols., 8vo., with numerous illustrations. IBs. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. Or. 8vo. 7s. 
" Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro- 
fit by both Gferman and English — especially by ihe GtermBxiJ'AihencBwn. 

McCosh (J.) Advice to Officers in India. 

By John McCosh, M.D. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Meadow (T.) Votes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 
on the Chinese Language. By T. T, Meadows. Bvo. 9s. 



Military Works — chiefly issued by the Oovemment. 

Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition, 1b. 

Queen's Regulations and Orders for the Army. Corrected to 

1874. 8vo. St. 6d. Interleaved, 58. 6d. Pocket Edition, Is. 

Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. Is. 
Dress Regulations for the Army. 1875. Is. Qd. 



Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 

Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 

Handbook of Battalion Drill. By Lieut. H. G. Slack. 2s ; 
or with Company Drill, 2s. 6d. 

Handbook of Brigade Drill. By Lieut. H. C. Slack. 3s. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By William Bright, Colour- 
Sergeant, 87tli Middlesex B.y. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill ; also of Skirmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench DrilL By Lieut. Chablbs Slack. Is. 

Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &o., in Batta- 
lion. By Captain Malton. 28. 6d. 

Cavalry Eegulations. For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. Bojal 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Cavalry Sword, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, together 
with field Gkin Drill. Pocket Bdition. Is. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1873. 8vo, 6s. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3». 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 

Principles and Practice of Modem Artillery, By Lt.-Col. C. 
H. OwBN, B.A. 8vo. Illustrated. ISs. 

Artillerist 8 Manual and British Soldiers* Compendium. By 
Major F. A. Gbifviths. 11th Edition. Ss. 

Compendium of Artillery Exercises — Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Beserve Forces. By Captain J. M. MoKenzie. 
3s. 6d. 

Principles of Gunnery. By John T. Hyde, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Boyal Indian MilitMV College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and enlarged. With many 
Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstrong Gun. Boyal Svo. 
14s. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 
Is. 

Text Book of the Construction and Manufacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in the British Service. By STomnr & JoHBS. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3b. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Handbooks of the 9, 16, and 64-Pounder B. M. L 
Converted Guns. 6d. each. 

Handbook of the 9 and 19-inch R. M. L. Guns. 6d. each. 

Handbook of 40- Pounder B. L. Gun. 6d. 

Handbooks of 0-inch Rifle Muzzle Loadmg Guns of Id tons, 
and the 10-inch gun of 18 tons. 6d. •toh. 



Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
Stbaith. Bevised and re-arranged by Thoxas Cook, B.N., by 
JOHK T* Htds, M.A. 7th Edition. BoyalSTO. llluBtratedand 
Four Hundred Flans, Cuts, &o. £2 29. 

Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
MeUiods of Contouring, LeyeUing, Sketching without Instruments, 
86ale of Shade, FJiamplek in Military DrawiAe, A c., & c., &Jb. As at 
present taught in the Military CcAleges. By l&jor W. H. BlOtLiBDS, 
56th B^^unent, CSiief Ghunson Ii^truotor in India, Late Instruc- 
tor in Military Surveying, Boyal Military College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Berised and Corrected. ' 12s. 

Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Flan-Drawixig, Levelling, Military Beooanaissance, &o. By 
Lidmt-CoL Basel Jackson, late of the Boval Staff Corpa. The 
Fifth !B!dition. Svo. Illustrated by Flans, oc. 14s. 

Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol. 1., Part III. 4s. 

Elementary Principles of » Fortification. A Text- Book for 
Military Examinations. By J. T. Hysb, M.A. Boyal Svo. "With 
numerous Flans and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

Military Train Mcmual. Is. 

The Sappers' Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. FsAinciAin), KB. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 

Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Bockete, ^., at present ill use fbr La&d akid Sea 
Service, and on other war stores ma&u£u}tured in the Boyal 
Labora4x>iy. 6<. 

Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
carried on at the Boyal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. Ss. 

Regulations for the Training of Troops for service in the Field 
and for the cofiduot of Peace Mancsuvres. 2b. 

flarid-bodk Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing a variety of useful information, Alphabetically arraoged. 
Pocket aizb, 3s. 6d. ; by post, Ss. 8d. 

Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Bsguktion Clubs. In one rolume. Crowm 8vo. 1877. 2k. 

Arttiy Equipment. Prepared at the TopograpKcid and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By CoL Sir HiiNBT Jambs, 
B.B., F.B.8;, ftc.,DiHBctor. 

Fabt. 1. — CavcUrv, Compiled by Lieut. H. 2ll!; Hbzisii, 2iid Life 

Chiards. Boyal Bvo. 4b. 
Fast 4. — Military Train, Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hozkb, 

2nd Life Ghiards. Boyal Svo. 2s. 6d. 
FASI* &.-^7f|ftf«»^. Compiled by Capt. F. MAsmi' FUtn, 

Boyal 8vo. WithHatM. Ui 
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Pab« 6. — OommisteiH&t. Compiled bj Lieat. H. M. Hozisb, 2nd 

Life Ghiards. Boyal 8to. Is. 6d. 
PaUT *J ,^~Soipital Service. CoiApiled by Oapt. Mabtik Pbtbis. 

Boyal 8to. With Flatea. 6b. 



Text- Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles; the His- 
tory, ManufiEustore, and Explosiye Force of Gunpowder; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to Sehool of Musketry. Is. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. Qs. 6d. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d. 

Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 28. 

Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Array, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendantsi and Nurses, &c. Is. 6d. 

Purveyors' Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors* Department of the Army. Ss. 

Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4s. 
Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By D». Lonomore. 5s. 
Precedents in Military Law, By Lt-Col. W. Hough. 8vo. 26s. 

The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hough & Long. 8vo. 26s. 

Manual *of Military Law. Fot all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. CoL- 
UEB, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 6s. 

Regulations applicable to the European OflBcer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Eules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Betirement Regulations, &c. By Geobge E. Cochsane, late 
Assistant MlHtary Secretary, India Office. 1 voL, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, l^ilitia, and Kifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Volunteiers. By Capt. Or. H. GhBEAVEB. 2nd edit. 2a. 

The Military EnCyclopflwiia ; referring exclusively to the 
Militarv Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra- 
tives of Bemarkable Battles. By J. H. Stooqcteleb. 8vo. 12s. 

The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamlet. New Edition Kevised, with Plates. Boyal 8vo. 80b. 

Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters and Others ; 
Selected and Arranged from the various operations in War. By 
Fbanob James Soast, Lieut.-Col., B.A. Boyal 8vo. 2l8. 

The Soldiers' Pocket Book for Field Service. By Col. Sir 
G-ABNET J. WOLSBLET. 2nd Edition. B«vised and Enlarged. 4b. 6d. 

The Surgeon's Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Pobteb. 7s. 6d. 
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A Precis of Modern Tactics. Bj Colonel Home. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. £1 2s. 

Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 7s. 

Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 5s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. Part I. 8s. 6d. 

The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capt. C. H. 
Clabeb. Yol. I. £1 68. Sixth Section. 58. Seventh Section 
6b. Eighth Section. Ss. Ninth Section. 43. 6d. Tenth Section. 6b. 
Eleventh Section. 58. 8d. Twelfth Section. 46. 6d. 

The Campaign of 1 866 in Germany. Royal 8vo. With Atlas, 21s. 
Celebrated Naval and Military Trials By Peter Burke. 
Post 8vo., doth. lOs. 6d. 

Military Sketches. By Sir Lasoelles Wraxall. Post 8vo. 68. 

Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson and 
Scott. 2 Yols. Svo. Maps, Plans, &o. 12s. 

Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. 6d. 

Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Boyal Carriage Department. 5s. 

Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 

Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons. Is 

Regulations for Array Hospital Corps. 9d. 

Manual of Instructions for Non- Commissioned Ofl&cers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 

Handbook for Military Artificers. 3s. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. 6d. 

Equipment Regulations for the Army. 5s. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. Is. 3d. 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2s. 

Regulations for the Commissariat Department. Is. 6d, 

Regulations for the Ordnance Department. Is. 6d. 

Artillerist's Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Reserve Artillery, by Will and Dalton. 5s. 

An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Military 
Bridges, by Sib Howabd Douglas. 1853. 15s. 
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Mill's History of Britisli India, 

With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Wilson. 9 vols, 
or. 8vo. £3 lOs. 

Mnller's (Max) Eig-Veda-SanMta. 

The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins ; together with the 
Commentary of Sayanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols., 4to. £2 10s. per volume. 

Mysteries of the Vatican ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. Theodore 
Greisenger. 2 Vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Virgis and BisTnillah. 

NiRGis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl : and Bismillah ; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. 
By Hafiz Allard. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Votes on the North Western Provinces of India. 

By a District Ofl&cer. 2nd Edition. Post 8vo., cloth. 5s. 

Contents. — Area and Population. — Soils. — Crops. — Irriga- 
tion. — Rent. — Rates. — Land Tenures. 

Osborne (Mrs. W.) Pilgrimage to Mecca (A). 

By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Willoughby Osborne. Followed 
by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Col. Willoughby- 
OsBORNE, C.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. £1. Is. 
This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 

information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first work 

written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 

Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 
A Historical Sketch. By Sidney Owen, M.A. Reader in 
Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 
Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 
Bomhay. Post 8vo. Ss. 

Oxenham (Bev. H. N.) Catholic Eschatology and XTniver- 
salism. An Essay on the Doctrine of Future Retribution. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

Oxenham (Eev. H. N.) Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 

An Historical Inquiry into its Development in the Church, with 

an Introduction on the Principle of Theological Development. 

By H. NuTCOMBE Oxenham, M.A. 2nd Edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

" It is one of the ablest and probably one of the most charmingly 

written treatbes on the subject which exists in our language." — Timet, 




Oxenliam (H. N.) The First Age ef (Siristmiiitj attdite lOhfiMll 
By John Ignatius DoUinger, D.D., Professor of Sccliesiastrcal 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A^, l^te 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Editioiji. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. 

Ozanam's (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. From 

the French. By The Hon. A. C. Glxn. 2 Vels., postSvo. 
21s. 
Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 

Francis Jeffrey — Sir Walter Scott — Robert Burns — Oh^Jes 
Lamb — R. B. Sheridan — Sydney Smith — Macaulay — Byron 
Wordsworth — Tom Moore — Sir James Mackintosh. PosiSro. 
10s. 6d. 

Felly (Sir Lewis). The Miracle Play of Hasan and.Susain. 

Collected from Oral Tradition by Colonel Sir Lewis PbUiY, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, formerly serving in Persia as Secretanr 
of Legation, and Political Resident in the Persian Gulf. 
Revised, with Explanatory Notes, by Abthitb N. Wol- 
LASTON, H.M. Indian (Home) Service, Translator of Anwar- 
i-Suhaili, &c. 2 Vols, royal 8vo. 328. 

Fipon and Collier's Kanual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Pipon, and J. F. Colukr, Esq^ of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 58. 

FoUook (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Corr0spondence. 

By C. R. Low. 8vo. With portrait. ISs. 

Pope (0. XT.) Text-book of Indian History ; ,with Oe(^S3^ 

phical Notes, Genealogical Tables, Examination Questions, 
and Chronological, Biographical, G eographical , and General 
Indexes. For the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Stu- 
dents. By the Rev. G. U. Pope, D D., Principal of Bishop 
Cotton's Grammar School and College, Bangalore ; Fellow of 
the Madras University. Third Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Fcap. 4to. 12s. 

Practiee of Courts Martial. 

By Hough & Long. 8vo. London. 1825. 26s. 

Frichard's Chronieles of Budgepore, &c. 

Or Sketches of Life in Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 

Frinsep (H. T.) Historieal Besnlts. 

Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Aflghanistan. By H. 
T. Pbinsbp. 8vo. Lend. 1844. 16s. 
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Prins^ (H. T.) Tibet, Taxtary, and Mongolia. 

By Henry T. Priksep, Esq. Second edition. Post 8vo. Ss. 

PrinBop (H. I.) Politioal and Kilitary Transaotions in India. 

2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 18s. 

fiaverty (Major H. 0) The Pnslito Manual; compaising « 

Condensed Grammar, with Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and 
Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By Major H. G. Ravbetx 
Bombay Army, Retired List. Fcap. 5s. 

Kichards (Major W. H.) Military Snrveying, See. 

12s. (See page 20.) 

Bnmsey (Almaric) Moohnmmudan Law of Inheritance, and 

Eights and Relations affecting it. Sunni Doctrine, Gom« 
prising, together with much collateral information, the sub- 
Btanoe, greatly expanded, of the author's " Chart of Family 
Inheritance." By Almabic Rumsby, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Professor of Indian Jurisprudence at King's 
College, London. Author of " A Chart of Hindu Family 
Inheritance." Bvo. 12s. 

Bnmsey (Almaric) A Chart of Hindu ^Family Inheritance. 

Second Edition, much enlarged. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Sachau (Dr. C. Ed.) The Chronology of Ancient Nations. An 

English Version of the Arabic Text of the Athar-ut Bakiya of 
Albiriini, or " Vestiges of the Past." Collected and reduced 
to writing by the Author in a.h. 390-1, a.d. 1,000. Trans- 
lated and Edited, with Notes and Index, by Dr. C. EdwahK 
Sachau, Professor in the Royal University of Berlin. Pub- 
lished for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Eoyal 8vo. 42s. 

Sanderson (0. P.) Thirteen Tears among the Wild 

Beasts of India; their Haunts and Habits, from Personal 
Observation ; with an account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. By G. P. Sanderson, OflBcer in 
Charge of the Government Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. 
With 21 full page Illustrations and three Maps. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 4to. £1 58. 

Sewell (E.) Analytical History of India. 

From the earliest times to the Abolition of the East India 
Company in 1858. By Robert Sewell, Madras Civil Service. 
Post 8vo. 8s. 
*♦* The object of this work is to supply the want which has 



been felt by students for a condensed outline of Indian History 
vhicb would serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye, while at the same time it has been attempted to render it 
' interesting to the general reader by preserving a medium 
between a bare analysis and a complete history. 

Sherer (J. W.) The Conjuror's Daughter. 
A Tale. By J. W. Sheber, C.S.I. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sharer (J. W.) Who is Mary f 
A Cabinet Novel, in one volume. By J. W. Shebbb, Eiq., 
C.S.L 10s. 6d. 

Signor Monaldini's Vieoe. 

A Novel of Italian Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Simpson (H. T.) Archssologia Adelensis; or a History of fhe 

Parish of Adel, in the West Eiding of Yorkshire. Being 
an attempt to delineate its Past and Present Associations, 
Archffiological, Topographical, and Scriptural. By Hbnby 
Tbaill Simpson, M.A., late Sector of Adel. With nu- 
merous etchings by W. Llotd Febguson. Roy. 8vo. 21b. 

Solymos (B.) Desert Life. BecoUectioiis of an Expedition 

< in the Soudan. By B. Soltmos (B. E. Faleohbebo), Civil 
Engineer. 8vo. 1 58. 

Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Prooednre. 

Third edition. 8vo. £2 3s. See page ] 2. 

Steele (A.) Law and Customs of Hindu Castes. 

• By Abthub Steele. Royal 8vo. £1. Is. (See page 12.) 

Stent (0. C.) Entombed Alive, 

- And other Songs and Ballads. (From the Chinese.) By 
Geobge Cabter Stent, M.E.A.S., of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs Service, author of ** Chinese and English 
Vocabulary," ** Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary," " The 
Jade Chaplet," &c. Crown Svo. With four Illustrations. 9s. 

Stothard (E. T.) The A B C of Art. 

Being a system of delineating forms and objects in nature ne- 
cessary for the attainments of a draughtsman. ByBoBEBT T. 
Stothard, F.S.A., late H.D.S.A. Fcap. Is. 

Strange's (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 

2 Vols. Royal Svo. 1830. 24s. (See page 12.) 

Swinnerton (Eev. C.) The A^han War. Geugh's Action at 
Futtehabad. By the Rev. C. Swinnerton, Chaplain in the 
Field with the First Division, Peshawur Valley Field Force. 
With Frontispiece and Two Plans. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Thomson's Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude bj Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers ; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
. them. By David Thomson. Sixty-fifth edit. Royal 8 vo. 10s. 

Thornton's History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronologic^ Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. With Map. 12s. 

%* Tke JAbrovry SdiHon of the above in 6 volumes^ 8oo., mojf h§ 
hadfpriee£2 8s. 

Thornton's Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
Edward Thornton. 1 vol., Bvo., pp. 1016. With Map. 21s. 

%* 2%6 chief objects in view in compiling this Chieetteer are: — 
1st, To fix the reUkive position of the various cities^ toums^ and vUlageM 
with <u fn/uch precision as possible^ and to exhihU with the gredest 
practicahle brevity all thai is known respecting them ; and 
Zndly, To note the various countries, provinces^ or territorial divisions^ amd 
to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical^ social, andpoUiical circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal riven 
and chains of mountains; thus presenting to the reader^ within a brief com' 
pass, a mass ofirformc^ion whtch cannot otherwise be obtained^ except firom 
a muUipUcity ofvoUimes and manuscript records. 
The Library Edition, 

4 vols., Bvo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16s« 

Thornton (E.) Gkizetteer of the Pni^jaub, Affghanistan, &c. 
Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
west, including Scinde, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, thePunjaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Edward Thornton, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 

Thornton (T.) East India Calculator. 

By T. Thornton. 8vo. London, 1823. lOs. 

Thornton (T.) History of the Puigaub, 

And of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs. By T. Thornton. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 

Tilley (H. A.) Japan, the Amoor and fhe Pacific. 

With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1868— 
1860. By Henry A. Tilley. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 36s. 
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Tod (CoL Ja«.) Tisrds im Veftam Lidia. 

Emixnciug a Tisit to the Baxrred MoontB c£ Iha Jjbub, 
and tlie most Cekintted Bhnnes of Hindu Faidi beUvaaD 
Bi^pootSDa and the Indus, with an aoocnmt of the Awnftnt 
Citj of Kdmralla. Bj the late LieaL-OoL Jaiixb Ton, 
IIlastration& Eojal 4to. i:3 Ss. 

%* 2^bif tf a o^MfMMos vohume to C o t t mei To£9 Mmfma&mm. 

Trinen (Ca^ R.) Segunents of die Britiak Aokj^ 

ChroDologicallj arranged. Showing their flistoij, Servioes, 
Uni£ann, ^. Bj Cs^tain R. Tsoisje, kte 35th B/ymftnt^ 
8to. 10b. 6d. 

Trotter (L. J.) Hiftorj of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, fiom the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Camdng 
(1844 to 1862). Bj Captain Liokex Jamms Tbocteb, lale 
Bengal Fusiliers. 2 vols. 8to. 10s. each. 

Trotter (L. JT.) Warren Haatings, a Biograplij. 

Bj Captain Liokel James Tbotteb, Bengal H. P., author 
of a '' Historj of India,** *' Studies in Biogr^ij," Ac 
Crown 8to. 9s. 

Tarkiah Cookery Book (The). 

A Collection of Receipts from the hest Turkish AuthoiitieB. 
Ikme into English bj Fababi Efendi. 12mo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Yambery (A.) Sketches of Central Aria. 

Additional Chapters on Mj Travels and AdTentiires, and of the 
Ethnologj of Central Asia. Bj Armenius Yamberj. Bto. I6b. 

. " A Tfllnable guide on almost untrodden groand." — tifhtmtvmm. 

Waring (E. JT.) PharmacopcBia of India. 

Bj Edward John Wabjng, M.D.,^. Svo. 6s. (See page 2.) 

Watson (M.) Koney. 

Bj Jules Tabdieu. Translated from the French bj Mab- 
OABET Watson. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Watson (Dr. J. Forbes) Textile Kann&etiires and Oostames 

of the People of India. As originallj prepared under the 
Authoritj of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Bj J. FoBBEs Watson, M.A., M.D., F.R.A.S., Reporter on 
the Products of India. Folio, half-morocco. With numerous 
Coloured Photographs. £3. 58. 

This work — h^ affording a key to the Fa»kiom* qfihe People^ amd to 
fh§ Cotton, Silk, and Wool Textiles in actual use in India — is of special 
imtersst H Jfamufactufers, Merchants, and Agents; as also to the Student 
atul lover %f ornamental art. 
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Watson (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Eaye, Baces and Tribes of 

Hindostan. The People of India. A series of Photographic 
Illustrations of the Eaces and Tribes of Hindustan. Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of India, by J. Forbes 
Watson, and John Willla^ Kaye. The Work contains 
about 450 Photographs on mounts, in Eight Volumes, super 
royal 4to. £2. 5s. per volume. 

Webb (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 

Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Allan Webb, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 

WeUesley*s Despatches. 

The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 6 vols, 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. ^66. 10s. 

2%tf work should he perused by aU who proceed to India, §» the 
Cfivil Services, 

Wellington in India. 

Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. 1 s . 

Wilberforce (E.) Franz Schnbert. 

A Musical Biography, £rom the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von HeUbom. By Edward Wilberfobcb, Esq., 
Author of "Social Life in Munich." Post 8vo. 6s, 

Wilk's Sonth of India. 

3 vols. 4to. £6, 5s. 

Wilkins(W.ir.)Vi8xialArt; orlTatnretlironghtheHealthyEye. 
With some remarks on Originality and Free Trade, Artistic 
Copyright, and Durability. By Wm, Noy Wilkins, Author of 
** Art Impressions of Dresden," &c. 8vo 6s. 

Williams (F.) lives of the English Cardinals. 

The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nicholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate. 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By Folkestone 
Williams. 2 vols., 8vo. 14s. 

Williams (F.) Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbnry. 

The Memoir and Correspondence of Francis Atterhury, Bishop 
of Rochester, with his distinguished contemporaries. Compiled 
chiefly from the Atterbury and Stuart Papers. By Folkestone 
Williams, Author of " Lives of the English Cardinals,'* &c., 
2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

tniliiuns (Uonier) Indian Wisdom. 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 



Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 
Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 
Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 
By MoNiER Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 
in the University of Oxford.- Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 

Wilson (H.H.) Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of 

useful Words occurring in Ofl&cial Documents relating to the 
Administration of the Government of British India. From the 
Arahic, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, 
Marathi, Guzarathi, Telugu, Kamata, Tamil, Malayalam, and 
other Languages. Compiled and puhlished under the autho- 
rity of the Hon. the Court of Directors of the E. I. Company. 
4to., cloth. £1 10s. 

White (S. D.) Indian Eeminiscences. 

By Colonel S. Dewe' White, late Bengal Staff Corps. 8vo. 
With 10 Photographs. 14s. 

Wollaston (Arthur IT.) Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus 

Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah, heing an adaptation 
of the Fahles of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
8vo., 42s.; also in royal 4to., with illuminated herders, de- 
signed specially for the work, cloth, extra gilt. £S 13s. 6d. 

Wollaston (Arthur IT.) Elementary Indian Header. 

Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools in India. Fcap. Is. 

Woolrych (Seijeant W. H.) 

Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Humphry W. Woolrych, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 80s. 

Wraxall (Sir L., Bart.) Caroline Matilda. 

Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 3rd. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart. 3 vols., 8vo. 
18s. 

Toung (J. B.) Course of Mathematics. 

A Course of Elementaiy Mathematics for the use of candidates 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of appli- 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
Young.' In one closely-printed volume. 8vo.,.pp. 648. 128. 

" In the work before tub he has digested a complete Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer ; and he haui 
produced a very useAil book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own tatte 
to role the distribution, but has a<3yu8ted his parts with the skiU of a 
veteran." — Aihenavm. 
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A SELEOnON EBOM 

MESSRS. ALLEN^S CATALOGUE 

OP BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, See, 



HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. 

['Dr. Forbes* 8 Works (mts used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools 

in India."] 

Forbes's Hindustani-English Dictionary in the Persian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Character ; both in one voliime. By Duir- 
OAN Fobbes, LL.D. Boyal Svo. 42b. 

Forbes *s Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionary, 
in the English Character. Boyal Svo. 36s. 

Forbes*s Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character. 12s. 

Forbes's Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagari Characters, Beading Lessons, and Yocabnliiry. 
8yo. 10s. 6d. 

Forbes's Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Boman Character. New Edition, entirely revised. By J. T. Platts. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
Vocabulary. Boyal 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustratiye of Eastern Character. 8yo. 8b. 

Forbes's Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., English Character. 6s. 

Forbes's Tota Kahani ; or, " Tales of a Parrot," in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boyal 8yo. 8b. 

Forbes's Baital Pachisi ; or, ** Twenty-five Tales of a Demon," 
in the Nagari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Boyal 8yo. 9b. 

Forbes's Ikhwanu s Safa; or, "Brothers of Purity," in the 
Persian Character. Boyal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

[For the higher standard for miUtartf qfficers* examinations^] 

Forbes's Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in the Persian Character. 4to. 8b. 
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Platts' Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani-Lang^uage. 8yo. 128. 

Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o-Bahar — ^literally translated 
into English, with oopiouB explanatory notes. Svo. 10b. 6d. 

Small's (Rev. G.) Tota Kahani; or, " Tales of a Parrot.'' Trans- 
lated into English. Svo. 8s. 

Platts' J. T., Baital Pachisi; translated into English. Svo. 8s. 
Platts' Ikhwanu S Safa ; translated into English. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Hindustani Selections, with a Vocabulajy of the Words. By 
James B. Ballantynb. Second Edition. 1845. 6s. 

Singhasan Battisi. Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 
A New Edition. Bevised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copious 
Notes. By Syed Abdoolah. Boyal 8to. 12s. 6d. 

Robertson's Hindustani Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 

Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Syed Abdoolah. Boyal 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Sakuutala. Translated into Hindi from the Bengali recension 
of the Sanskrit. Critically edited, with grammatioal, idiomatical, and 
ezegetical notes, by Fbedebio Fikoott. 4to. 12s. 6d, 

SANSCRIT. 

Haughton's Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Charaot^, with Index, serving as a reversed diotioiiaiy. 4to. 80s. 

Williams's English-Sanscrit Dictionaiy, 4to., cloHi. £S, Ss. 

Williams's Sanskrit-English Dictionary. 4to. J64 14s. 6d. 

Wilkin's (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4to, 15s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. Svo. 16s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sanscrit Manual; to which is added, a 
Yocabulary, by A. E. Gk)uaH. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Gough's (A. E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit 
MannaL 18mo. 48. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 
of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Sxplanatoiy Notes. Bojal Svo. 21s. 

Williams's (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Verse. Fourth Edition. 88. 

Williams's (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Text, 8vo. 5s. 
Cowell's (E. B.) Translation of the Vikramorvasi. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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Tbompson's (J. 0.) Bbagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. Ss. 

Haugbton's Menu, with Engfisfe Translation. *2 vols. 4to. 24s. 

Johnson's Hitopadesa, with Vocabularj. 15s. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. 6d. 

Johnson's Hitopadesa, English Translation of the. 4:to. 5s. 

Wilson's Megha Data, with Translation into Ei\glish Verse, 
Notes, niastrationB, and a Yooabulary. Boyal 8yo. 6f . 

PERSIAN. 

Bichardson's Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. Bj F. JomrsoK. 4to. £4. 

Forbes's Persian Grammar, Beadifig Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Boyal Syo. 12b. 6d. 

Ibraheem's Persian Oramnar, Dialogues, &e. Royal 8vo. 15i8.6d. 

Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 
Yocabalary. By Johk Blatm, late Inspeotw of Sohools, Oeaitral 
BimvineeBy India. Itoyal 8fo. 12s. 6d. 

Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes 
By JoHK Flavts. Byd. 12s. 6d. 

Ottsalay's Aawari SoheiU. 4to. 4'^sl 

WoHaston's (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari SoheUi. 
Boyal Sto. £2 2s. 

Eeene's (Bev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwari S<^)6ili. Persian 
Text. Syo. 6s. 

Ouseley's (Col.) Akhlaki MnfihinL Persian Text. 8vo. 5s 

Keene's(Bev. H. G.) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 
8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Clarke's (Captain H. Wilberforce, B.E.) The Persian Manual. 
A Fo<^et Companion. 

PABT I. — ^A ooNOiss OsAiiiKiB ov TUB LAMOUAOfl, with Exar* 
oises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of 
Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

PABT XL— A YOOABITLABY 07 USETTL W0BD8, EvOLiaH .UTD 

Pebsiav, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
the two Languages. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Biistdn. By Shaikh Muslihu-d-Dfn Sa'di Shfrdzf. 
Translated for the first tine into Prose, with Eicplanatory Notes 
and Index. By Captain H. Wilbebfobcb Glabke, B.E. Svo. 
With Portrait. 30s. 

A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Boman Character. Edited by T. W. H. Tolbobt, Bengal Ciril 
Service. Cr. Svo. 7s. 
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BENOALI. 

Haughton's Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for Students in either language ; to which is added an Index, serying 
as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 

Forbes 's Bengali Grammar, with Phrases and dialogues. Royal 
8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Forbes's Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Boyal 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Nabo Nari. 13mo. Ts. 



AEABIC. 

Richardson's Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. Johnsok. 4to., cloth. £4. 

Forbes's Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India GiyU Service, and also for the 
use of self instructing students in generaL Boyal 8to., doth. 18s. 

Palmer's Arabic Grammar. Svo. 18s. 

A 

Forbes's Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Vocabulary. Boyal 8vo., cloth. 16b. 

An Arabic Manual. By Professor E. H. Palmer. 
(^ th0 press,) 

TELOOOOO. 

Brown's Dictionary, reversed ; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used in Teloogoo. 3 vols, in 2, royal Svo. £5. 

Campbells Dictionary. Royal 8vo. SOs. 

Bromn's Reader. Svo. 2 vols. 14s. 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Pancha Tantra. Ss. 

Percival's English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 10s. 6d, 

TAMIL. 

Bottler's Dictionary, Tamil £md English. 4to. 42s. 
Babington's Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 12s. 
Percival's Tamil Dictionary. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 
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OTTZEATTER 

Mayor's Spelling, Guzrattee and Euglisb, Ts, 6d. 
Shapuaji Edalji's Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 2ls. 

MAHBATTA. 

Molesworth's Dictionary, Mahratta and English, 4to, 42s. 
Molesworth's Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 43s. 
Stevensonls Grammar, 8vo., cloth. 17s. 6d. 
Esop*8 Fables. ISmo. Ss. 6d. 
Fifth Beading Book. 7s. 

MALAY. 

Marsden's Grammar. 4to. £1 Is. 

CHINESE. 

Morrison's Dictionary. 6 vols. 4to. £10. 

Marshman's — Olavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar. 4to. £2 .2s. 

Morrison's View of China, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Gl-eography, Qovemment, Religion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. 6b. 

PUS'HTO. 

The Pu^hto Manual. Comprising a Concise Grammar ; Exer- 
cises and ^Dialogues ; Familiar Phrases, Proverbs, and Vocabulary. By 
Major K. G-. Bayebty, Bombay Infantry (Retired). Author of the 
Pns'hto Grammar, Dictionary, Selections Prose and Poetical, Selections 
firom the Poetiy of the Afghans (English Translation), ^sop's Fables, 
&c. &c. Foap. 5b. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beeve's English-Camatica and Camatica-English Dictionary, 
2 Yols. (Very slightly damaged). £8. 

CoUett's Malayalam Reader. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

Esop*s Fables in Camatica. 8vo, bound. 1 2s. 6d. 

A Turkish Manual, comprising a Condensed Grammar with 
Idiomatic Phrases, Exercises and Dialogues, and Vocabulary. By 
Captain C. F. Macilenzib, late of H.M.'s Consular Service. Gs. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 

CHART OF INDIA, 

FricCy fully tintedy mounted on roller or in 0099^ 20s. 

sizey about 40 in. by 50 in. 

Showing, at one view, all the priaoipal luUiona, goyernmenti, and empires which 
have existed in that country from the earliest times to the suppression of the Great 
Mutiny, A.D. 1858, with the date of each historical eyent according to the varum* 
eras used in India. 

ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 

Of the High Court ofJusUce in JEngland, 

By this Chart, any person, however ignorant of the flwti^iect, iaf|y, V7 &n bow's 
attention, obtain a clear view of the broad lines of Indian History, and of the 
evolutions which have resulted in the dominion of Her Majesty as EMPRESS OF 
INDIA. It will be found invaluable fat Educational PuBf osbs, especially in 
Colleges and Schools, where an Indian career is in contemplation. It will also be 
found of PBBMAMBMT uTii.ixT lu all Libraries and (^Icea as a work of ready 
reference for the connection of events and dates. Besides the History of India, it 
includes the contemporaneous histories of Atghanistav, CsNTmAL Asia, and 

EUBOPX. 



A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 

BY 

HENRY F. BRION. 

In Frame t 21s. 

A map of this kind brings before us such a picture of the surface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind*s eye of the avemge 
Englishman, India consists of ' the plains * and *• the hills,* chiefly of the former, 
the hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geograi^y. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 160 miles to the 
iBOii« with a faithfVil representation of all the uneven surfaces, modelled'on a scale 
thirty-two times the hoiizontal one ; thus bringing out into clear relief the oonu 
parative heights and outlines of all the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneven ground, of intermingled hiU and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, eiceept to a very practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportions; the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, and Western Bengal reveal their actual ruggednees at a glance ; and 
Southern India, iVom the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, proolaivs its real height 
above the sea-level. To the historical as well as the geographical student snc£ a 
map is an obvious and important aid in tracing the course ot past campaigns, in 
realising the conditions under which successive races carried their arms or settle- 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the difference of race, climate, 
and i^ysicai surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
frame of maplewood, the map seems to attract the eye like a prettily-4K>loured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place it within the reach of all who care to 
combiue the useAil with the omamentaL" — Home News, 



IOlPS of INDIA, etc. 

Messrs. Allen S( Co.^s Maps of India were revised emd much improved 
during 1876, vfith especial reference to the existing Administrative 
DivisionSf ItailwaySy c^c. 

District Map oi India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Divided into CoUectorates with the Telegraphs and Baihrays from Gk>« 
yemment surreys. On six sheets — 'Size, 6n. 6in. high ; 5rL Sin. wide, 
£2; in a case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, yam., £3 3s» 

A General Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; 

Compiled chiefly from surveys executed by order of the Gk)yermnent 
of India. On six sheets — size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide ; 6 ft. 4 in. high, £2 ; 
or, on cloth, in case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, roUers, yam., £3 3s. 

Map of India ; corrected to 1876 ; • 

From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets — size, 2 ft. IQin. 
wide ; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 Is. 

Map of the Routes in India ; corrected to 1 874 • 

With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet — size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide ; 2 ft. 9 jn. high, 98. ; 
or, on doth, in a case, 12s. 

Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 

The Punjab, Cabool, Scinde, Bhawulpore, &c., including all the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets — size, 4 ft. 4in. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high^ 30s. i or^ in case, £2 ; roUers, yamished, £2 lOs. 

Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets — size, 4 ft. 3 in. wide ; 
3 ft. 4 in. high, 168. ; or, on doth, in a case, £1 6s. 

Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s. ; on 
roUers, and yamished, 18s. 

Map of China, 

From the most Authentic SonicftS of InfbrBiation. One large sheet — 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s. j or, on cloth, in case, 8s. 

Map of the World ; 

On Mercator's Projection, showing the Tracts of the Early Navigators, 
the Cnrrents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets — size, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 
1 ft. 3 in. high, £2 ; on doth, in a case, £2 10s ; or, with rollers, and 
varnished, £3. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 

G^iving the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 30. 6d.. 

Kussiaji Official Map of Central Asia^ Compiled in accord- 
ance with the Discoveries and Sarveys of Bussian Staff OfiBlcers up 
to the close of the year 1877. In 2 Sheets. 10s. 6d., Or in cloth 
case, 14b. 



In January and Jvhf of each year is published in 800., price lOf. 6<{^ 

THE INDIA IIST, CIVIL & MIIITARY. 

BY FBBinSSIOir OB THB SBOEBTABY OB STATB BOB INDIA IK COUKOH.. 



C0NTBNT8. 

CIVIL. — G^radation Lists of CiTil Service, Bengal, Madras and Bombay. 
Civil Annuitants. Legislative Council, Ecclesiastical Establishments, 
Educational, Public Works, Judicial, Marine, Medical, Land Btevenue, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs and Salt, Forest, Begistration and 
BaUway and Telegraph Departments, Law Courts, Surveys, ^., &c. 

MILITABY.— Gradation List of the General and Field Officers (British 
and Local) of the three Presidencies, Staff Corps, Adjutants-General's 
and Quartermasters-G^nerars Offices, Army Commissariat Depart- 
ments, British Troops Serving in India (including Boyal Artillery, Boyal 
Engineers, Cavalry, Infantry, and Medical Department), List of Mative 
Regiments, Commander-in-Chief and Staff, Garrison Instruction Staff, 
Indian Medical Department, Ordnance Departments, Punjab Frontier 
Force, Military Departments of the three Presidencies, Veterinary 
Departments, Tables showing the Distribution of the Army in India, 
Lists of Retired Officers of the three Presidencies. 

HOME. — Departments of the Office of the Secretary of State, Coopers 
Hill College, List of Selected Candidates for the Civil and Forest Services, 
Indian Troop Service. 

MISCELLANEOUS.— Orders of the Bath, Star of India, and St. Michael 
and St. George. Order of Precedence in India. Begulations for Admis- 
sion to Civil Service. Begulations for Admission of Chaplains. Civil 
Leave Code and Supplements. Civil Service Pension Code — ^relating to 
the Covenanted and Un covenanted Services. Bules for the Indian 
Medical Service. Furlough and Betirement Begulations of the Indian 
Army. Familj Pension Fund. Staff Corps B^ulations. Salaries of 
Staff Officers. Begulations for Promotion. EngUsh Furlough Pay. 



THE 

ROYAL KALEJSTDAB, 

AND COURT AND CITY REGISTER, 

FOB ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND THE COLONIES, 

For the Tear 1880. 

contatning a cobrbct list of the twenty-flbst imperial 
Parliament, summoned to meet for their First 
Session — March 5th, 1874. 

House of Peers — House of Commons — Sovereigns and Bulers of States 
of Europe — Orders of Knighthood — Science and Art Department — Queen's 
Household — Government Offices — Mint — Customs — Inland Aevenue — 
Post Office — Foreign Ministers and Consuls — Queen's Consuls Abroad — 
Naval Department — Navy List — ^Anny Department — Army List — Law 
Courts — Police — Ecclesiastical Department — Clergy LiBi--Foundation 
Schools — Literary Institutions — City of London — Banks — Railway Com- 
panies — Hospitals and Institutions — Charities — Miscellaneous Institutions 
—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; and other useful information. 

Price with, Index , 7s. ; without Index, 5s. 



Published on the arri9al of every Mail from India* SubeeripUon 26#. per 

annumtpostfreey specimen copy, 6(2. 

ALLEN'S INDIAN MAIL, 



AKD 



final §uiti\t 



VB.QIM. 

INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 

Allbn's Indian Mail contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Press in general to be indispensable to all who have Friends or Rela- 
tives in the East, as afibrding the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in Allen's Indian Mail. 

Summary and Review of Eastern News. 
Precis of Public Intelligence 
Selections ftrom the Indian Press 
Movements of Troops 
The Government Gasette 
Conrts Martial 
Domestic Intellisenee— Births 

ff ff Marriages 

„ f, Deaths 

Some Intelligence relating to India, Sfc. 



Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

f, „ Passenirers 

„ Departure of Ships 
,, ,f Passengers 

Commercial— State of the Markets 
„ Indian Securities 

„ Freights 

&€■ ftCi A;e« 



Original Articles 
Miscellaneous Information 
Appointments, Ust of Fur- 
loughs, BztensionSf Ac. 

„ CivU 

„ MiUtary 

„ Ecclesiastical and 

„ Marine 



Arrival reported in England 
Departures „ „ 

Shipping— Arrival of Ships 

„ „ Passengers 

,, Departure of Ships 

„ „ Passengers 

„ Vessel spoken with 
A;c« A;c. Abc« 



Review of Works on the East.— And Notices of al7. aff».irs 
connected -with India and the Services. 



Eftoh year an Imdbx is ftunished, to enable Subecribert to bind up the Yolmne 

which forme a complete 

ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 



London.Wm.H. ALLEN <fe Co., 13, WATERLOO PLACE. S.W. 

(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 

To whom Commwnications for the Editor , and Advertisements 

are requested to be addressed. 
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In lionOily Farts, Price, 8e» 
Snbs&ription, 32#. pet' ammm. Postage Free, 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS, 



BEIK6 



Abstracts of all Farliamelitaiy Rettinis 



DIBECTED TO BE PBUfTED BY 



BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 



W. H. ALLEN AND CO., 13, WATERLOO PLAGE, 
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